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Editorial Reflections 


Thieves 


OR many years mankind has 
waited patiently for an oppor- 
tune time to lose its head, and 
now it has it. . Head losing has 

for certain elements of society been a 
paying proposition for the moment but 
when the retribution comes there will 
be many headaches, possibly heartaches 
also. The headaches won’t matter, the 
heartaches will. 

A long time ago when men did not 
have much to do there was a great stir 
in camp when the big chief stubbed his 
toe and everybody, not having much 
business of his own to mind, set dili- 
gently to minding some other body’s 
business; but modern society has 
changed and in the streets of our bus- 
iest cities, including Philadelphia, men 
can drop over and die or get killed in a 
trolley strike and the rest of mankind 
pays but little attention. Each man 
to-day has sufficient work to do to keep 
him pretty busy eighteen hours of a 
day and the other man’s business is 
strictly up to him. 

But we have gotten a long, long way 
from the Tipperary of Anno Domini 30 
when gold was first used as a material 
for rule making. After all, the trouble 
with the twentieth century is that it is 
too much gold and not enough rule, 
and the rule it lacks is not the rule of 
governments but of consciences. Maybe 
we are being governmented too much; 
but we make up for it by not being 
overburdened with conscience. 

The man who is a thief ought to be 
shot, on the spur of the moment, of 
course, not deliberately. But we don’t 
do that; we let our courts deliberate 
over it, and if he is a big thief we let 
him go, but if he is a little thief we send 
him to Sing Sing for a vacation. Most 
men are thieves to-day. Many busi- 
ness men are saying it no longer pays 
to be honest, that they would go out of 
business if they had to be honest. Un- 
doubtedly they would. Undoubtedly 
if the mass of mankind knew the exact 
situation in the present civilized world 
there would be a rumpus and a great 
many new made graves. A thorough 


house cleaning would do much good 
for those of us who should survive it. 
And our subway would not be nearly 
so crowded. 

The thieves who are the troublemak- 
ers to-day are those who are stealing 
something of which they have as much 
as the richest man on earth and couldn’t 
use any more of even if they had a 
monopoly on it. Time stealers are the 
arch enemies of civilization. They come 
in all species of both sexes in all ranks 
of society in every country of the globe. 
And they are damning our civilization 
to the blackest age it ever dreamed of. 

The world has a ‘tremendous debt to 
pay and cannot afford to carry any ex- 
cess baggage on its annual excursions 
around the sun. The messenger boy 
who loafs on the trip ought to be given 
a sound thrashing when he finally drifts 
back to his office. The machinist who 
day-dreams at his machine in the fac- 
tory ought to be kicked out of the plant 
and fined a day’s pay in the bargain. 
And the employee who spoils a piece of 
material ought to have his food ration 
cut down to bread and water for a 
month. He is a thief; he not only 
steals his employer’s time, which he is 
supposed to use for production, but in 
the bargain he uses it for destroying 
his employer’s property—and draws a 
pay envelope for it. 

The organ world, like all others, is 
filled with thieves. We secure a fair 
position that, hour per hour, pays 
pretty well for the time used, and then 
we set to work stealing our church’s 
organ, its choir, its services, its chances 
of a growing congregation. An organ 
is a fishing net put into the church for 
the sake of catching men and women, 
that’s all. They may try to bluff us 
and say it is there for the glory of God, 
but they lie. It’s there for the glory of 
the Church and the itching ears of the 
congregation. It is there on Monday 
as well as Sunday, and so is God; but 
there are no people there on Monday, 
and we can play all the Bach Fugues 
we like. The church that to-day pokes 
its idealistic head up into the high 
heavens and tries to reach God, all the 
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while neglecting the service of human- 
ity with which He has charged it, is a 
farce. Our organs are given us for the 
service of mankind—not to make them 
drunk on dance tunes, nor to drive 
them to distraction on fugues and 
choral preludes, but to interest them, 
to speak in and of beauty to them, to 
draw them nearer, to increase the mem- 
bership and the power and the popular- 
ity of the church on earth. I have no 
sympathy for those aesthetic souls who 
worship God with their mouths and let 
mankind go to perdition at top speed. 
If God wasn’t interested in mankind, 
why did He create the species? And 
if there is anything we can do to make 
the species happier, healthier, wiser, 
isn’t that the only service we can hope 
to render? 

Our organs cost money and our 
choirs are expensive things; both are 
given into our hands for use. If we 
dull the sharp edge of their efficiency, 
if we fail to develop the beauty of their 
voices, if we fail to keep them alert and 
interested, if we fail to make music a 
big part of our services (in spite of our 
ministers, if necessary) if we fail to 
play beautiful and interesting music 
on our organs, if we fail to use beau- 
tiful and interesting registration, if we 
play as we “have been taught” instead 
of as our hearts direct and our modern 
organs invite us to, then we are the 
biggest thieves of the whole pack. 

Life is a provokingly serious and 
strenuous affair, and if we cannot 
throw aside our prejudices and get 
down to the plain matter of giving 
pleasure and doing good in the world, 
we had better get off before we get 
kicked off. 


Good Samaritans 


EAUTY is one of the first things 
the universe was made for. Think 
we that science is worth a con- 

tinental compared to beauty? Would 
we rather take a mathematical table 
and compute the time when star No. 
765,432 in the northeastern section of 
the southern heavens will be eight bil- 
lion miles nearer and appear on our 
forty-inch plate a tenth of an inch 
nearer to star No. 876,543, or would 
we prefer to take a walk out into the 


country some soft summer evening and 
just look the heavens over for a few 
minutes? Would we rather take a rose 
into the laboratory and see how much 
perfume we could extract from it by 
crushing it to pieces, or would we pre- 
fer to stroll through the rose garden, 
or wear a crimson specimen on our 
coats some pleasant afternoon? Would 
we rather let a scientist and an in- 
ventor tell us about air currents and 
the laws of gliding planes and draw 
diagrams and compute figures show- 
ing just how to build a monoplane (and 
then build one and see how it won't 
fly according to schedule at all) or 
would we rather go out on our back 
porches and see one of those graceful 
glorious creatures almost sublime do- 
ing its superhuman evolutions a mile 
above our whirling imaginations? 
Science was given to man only that 
thereby he might create new beauty or 
prolong the old, and if there is any 
science that fails in that end the news- 
papers and magazines have kept mar- 
velously quiet about it, for I have 
heard nothing of it. 

And music. Music, that which is 
supposed even by the dictionary to be 
pleasing (to put it, dictionary-wise, 
mildly) what shall we say about music 
if it is not pleasing? The only thing 
to say about it has already been said 
about the salt that lost its saltness. 

But a man, proud, learned, glorious. 
What has his chilled heart to do with 
music? One of two things: Enjoy it, 
or let it alone. We know what Shake- 
speare said about the man who 
couldn’t enjoy music. We're waiting 
for a modern Shakespeare. But never- 
theless it is in reality a very difficult 
thing for any man to study music for 
fifteen years and learn all about the 
science of it and then see the irritating 
simplicity and unscientificness of much 
of the only music that the public can 
enjoy and the beautiful workmanship 
and wealth of skillful science evident in 
every page of the master-works which 
the public of course cannot understand 
and does not appreciate or enjoy, and 
then find himself in the exasperating 
position of accepting money for pleas- 
ing the people who pay it to him; if 
he pleases them he displeases himself, 
and if he pleases himself he displeases 
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them. Shall he be generous, or selfish? 
donor, or thief? 

It takes a truly great man to be able 
to infuse his own soul into the inter- 
pretation of a work with which he has 
no sympathy. That is why organists 
should demand universal respect, and 
that also is why I hold a higher respect 
for organists than for any other inhab- 
itants of any of the art worlds—and in 
spite of all this I’m an organist my- 
self and rather proud of it, sometimes. 
~ It does not take a prophet to point 
out to us that just on the other side of 
the valley through which we as organ- 
ists are passing with particular tribu- 
lation is a fertile field so rich as to be 
beyond comparison with the parched 
ground we have trod, lo, these dull cen- 


turies. The theatre, the municipality, 
the high school, the residence, the 
hotel, all unite in an _ increasingly 
broad smile of welcome directed at you 
and at me, for we are organists. We 
must cut our hair short, keep our 
clothes neat, study politics, and know 
what the world about us is made of and 
the temper of its mind. And then we 
can go out, look it over, and conquer. 
If the church in the next two decades 
follows its schedule of the past two, 
we will all lose our jobs there—and 
find better ones in theatres, municipal 
buildings, and schools. We'll have to 
work harder, no doubt, but we shall 
earn a living salary, and get it. That’s 
more than we are doing now;; it is even 
more than the great majority of us will 
ever have a chance to do in a church. 


Status of American Composition 
HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


if ALMOST every land and gen- 


eration it has been the common 

lot of composers to have to win 

their way against obstacles and 
handicaps. Now and again it has been 
malicious rivalry, or lack of under- 
standing on the part of those of their 
own place and time, but more often 
than either of these it has been that 
most depressing handicap of all—in- 
difference. 

American composers of the more 
ambitious sort have long been con- 
tending with the last named handicap. 
The American people, lavish support- 
ers of musical art that they are, have 
for so long bestowed their wealth and 
attentions upon musicians of other 
lands, that they have been prone to 
overlook the best efforts and achieve- 
ments of their own countrymen. Noth- 
ing daunted by this apathy, there have 
been Americans with musical ideas, 
who have persisted in committing them 
to paper whether reward came or not, 
hoping always that eventually a hear- 
ing might be had before the bar of 
American critical opinion. 

Though there was a trend in this 
direction even before the war, it is un- 
questionably true that such interest in 
American music as there now is was 
accelerated and accentuated as we were 


thrown more and more upon our own 
resources. With the cutting off of 
modern German repertoire, American 
music began to be scrutinized as it had 
not been at any time in its history, and 
the search for substitutes revealed the 
fact that there was more American 
music of worth than had been gener- 
ally supposed. Under the stress of 
patriotic fervor, the American public, 
hitherto complacent, and caring little 
what it heard played or sung so long 
as the artist was a well known “star,” 
began to inquire whose music it was 
paying to hear. Though the popular 
frenzy that was aroused in some of our 
cities ran riot with artistic perspective, 
so that even dear, old, democratic 
Beethoven was tabooed in certain 
quarters, the agitation did have the 
one good effect of awakening a sort of 
national music consciousness, even in 
the hearts of those native worshippers 
at foreign shrines, who were wont in 
former times to regard American ef- 
forts with a patronizing sort of I- 
studied-in-Berlin air. 

It is possibly one of the by-products 
of the war that we now have such an 
institution as the “Society for the Pub- 
lication of American Music” under the 
teadership of all-American musicians 
such as John Alden Carpenter, Mrs. H. 
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H. A. Beach, Daniel Gregory Mason, 
and others, among whom we note the 
names of the organists, Eric De La- 
marter and Gaston Dethier. It is 
probably owing also to the war that 
the Metropolitan Opera has tried out 
a few more American operas, that 
prizes for worthy American works in 
the larger forms are being offered, and 
that, most important of all, the con- 
ductor of one of our symphony orches- 
tras (not himself American-born, if we 
are correctly informed) has announced 
through the press that he will devote 
six rehearsals this season to the trying 
out of American works for orchestra. 
Truly it would appear that a day of 
new things is dawning for American 
composition, and we should hail the 
day that extends the right of fair trial 
to the music of our living composers. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
an interest in art which has its chief 
source in an outburst of patriotic en- 
thusiasm is not necessarily self-per- 
petuating. There are two dangers to 
be faced—one, that as the occasion of 
the patriotic fervor passes into the re- 
moteness of the past, the interest 
aroused thereby may wane; the other, 
that the movement for Amrican music 
may fall into the hands of short-sighted 
patriots, who may attempt to rear up a 
sort of high tariff around our art, and 
therefore cut us off from the contem- 
porary contributions of the old world. 
Either danger, if realized in fact, would 
be fatal to American music. For if 
American musicians, heedless of their 
opportunity, should permit the present 
interest to lapse, or, on the other hand, 
trusting in a golden future, should sit 
down on a pedestal of blind self-satis- 
faction, there could be no reasonable 
anticipation other than obiivion and 
ruin. It is for every one who has the 
interests of American music at heart— 
whether composer, publisher, per- 
former, or simply music lover—to face 
the situation as it is, and determine his 
immediate duty in the light of his tal- 
ent and position. 

Though we may well take pride in 
MacDowell as the greatest single ex- 
ponent of American music, and the 
first of our composers to be recognized 
abroad; though we appreciate the 
splendid contributions to our progress 


made by Foote, Chadwick, Parker, and 
Hadley; and though we look with high 
hope on some three or four score of 
our contemporary writers, we must ad- 
mit, if we are honest, that American 
composition in the large is not a source 
of unqualified gratification. Compared 
with regard to bulk of production the 
really worth while works by American 
composers are so far outnumbered by 
crude, commonplace and inconsequen- 
tial drivel, that our musical activity as 
a whole must appear hopelessly child- 
ish when viewed from the other side of 
the water, and judged by the standards 
which Europeans apply to their own 
works. It is small wonder that our 
music is scoffed at abroad when we 
consider the class of stuff we ship 
across the pond. During the six and 
one-half months of my sojurn in France 
as a member of the American Expedi- 
tionary forces, the only American music 
I chanced to see displayed in the music 
shops was a sort we might well blush 
to call American at home. In Paris, 
if safe conclusions may be drawn from 
the newspapers in circulation among 
the soldiers, the representative institu- 
tions on which Parisians are likely to 
base their opinion of us for some time 
to come, are the “American Bar and 
Jazz Band”’—usually coupled in this 
manner (by some subtle association of 
standards, I suppose) in the hotel and 
theatre advertisements! 

Omitting from further consideration 
the irretrievably commercial travesties, 
we will limit our view to that which is 
consciously intended by its writers to 
be good music. Here we may distin- 
guish several categories: (1) that 
which is made along lines of accepted 
respectability—middle nineteenth cen- 
tury style, it is true, but eminently “cor- 
rect” from the text book point of view; 
(2) that which shows ‘the influence of 
modern schools, combined with what- 
ever individuality the composer may 
have developed in the course of his 
studies; and (3) that which is frankly 
experimental on daring and original 
lines—futuristic, it may be, but never- 
theless earnest and sincere. 

Of the three classes here enumerated, 
the first is the one most widely culti- 
vated by Americans to date. It is by 
far the easiest field in which to work, 
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requires no training comparable to that 
required for work in the other cate- 
gories, and rewards the doer with 
greater gain than any other. In it we 
place the bulk of the so-called “semi- 
classical” music of all kinds—present- 
day utterances in a sort of Mendels- 
sohnian vocabulary (minus Mendels- 
sohn) ; also most of those Oboe-Dul- 
ciana tunes that are so dearly beloved 
by the I-just-can’t-find-time-to-prac- 
tice variety of organist; and particu- 
larly that variety of “hymn-anthem” 
and so-called “sacred” solo, in which 
the text is pulled over the road by a 
tune that would almost qualify as be- 
ing “pretty” enough to use in a first 
or second grade piano teaching piece. 
To make the list complete, we must 
not fail to mention a certain sort of 
American-made “Te Deum,” especially 
prepared for quartet choirs. 

From the educational point of view 
a limited amount of this class of music 
will probably have to be admitted to 
our literature, but from the viewpoint 
of national progress in composition we 
can only regret the undue attention it 
has received and is receiving from 
American writers. Have we not ac- 
cumulated a sufficient surplus of this 
kind of stock to last through the next 
fifty years? Should we not turn our 
attention more and more toward the 
future, and let the past take care of it- 
self? What possible growth can a 
composer hope to achieve so long as he 
works constantly along the line of least 
resistance? Why spend a lifetime in the 
twentieth century making hash out of 
nineteenth-century meat and potatoes? 

If we search for the cause of a good 
many writers’ predilection for worn-out 
styles of composition, we can probe the 
sore spot not far beneath the surface. 
It is the pathetically inadequate train- 
ing with which they approach the task. 
Indeed there still exist in America not 
a few specimens of those talented mu- 
sical people who fondly imagine a spec- 
ial training for the task of musical self- 
expression to be quite unnecessary. Is 
not Mr. A. an adept at improvising 
tunes at the piano? And Miss M., is 
she not a charming singer? Has not 
Mr. H. but lately received a promotion 
to a post of prominence in his music 
circle? Then why not write a few 


songs or piano pieces, or, perchance, a 
festival postlude for the organ, and 
thus enhance a growing reputation? 
It is all so easy—they argue to them- 
selves—a sudden inspiration, then 
plenty of paper and a pencil, and pres- 
to! the deed is done. Setting forth by 
the route of the easiest path, down goes 
the first idea that pops into the head, 
regardless of intrinsic merit. Idea, 
formal design, and phrase structure are 
naturally of the most familiar kind, and 
are reminiscent of a type of composi- 
tion belonging to a past period. Who 
but a diligent student of composition 
ever makes himself familiar enough 
with the devices of the craft to vary the 
phrase-lengths, to keep the music alive 
from top to bottom, instead of at the 
top only, to build a satisfactory bridge 
passage between themes, and to select 
from among the numberless possible 
formal designs the one best suited to 
the material? The embryo writer, on 
the other hand, seldom conceives a 
phrase any longer or shorter than one 
of four bars, the same material is al- 
ways presented in the same way, the 
melody (soprano) moves glibly enough 
while the bass stammers hesitatingly 
along, the themes are not joined—they 
simply start and stop, and the general 
design, such as it is, is usually the 
simple A-B-A form. A little praise 
from polite and uncritical friends 
greatly stimulates the fast swelling 
ego, and a superb self-satisfaction en- 
velops him. The misfortune of a pub- 
lisher’s acceptance having crowned his 
product, he instantly sets about to 
make another piece on the same general 
lines, and the idea of critical self-ex- 
amination never seizes him. Instead 
of striving to improve his work, he is 
all too prone to adopt the maxim, 
“What has got by once will get by 
again.” For a man of that sort there 
is absolutely no place on the stream of 
progress, and to the end of his life you 
will find him dangling near the shore 
on the snag of his own lazy maxim. 
The foregoing is an extreme picture 
of the tyro, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to our many excellent musicians 
to set him up as our representative 
music-maker. Most of our composers 
are men and women of talent and some 
training, and some of the best are finely 
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equipped. We should like to assume 
also that all our composers are men of 
conscience, who write what they write 
as well as they can; but, assuming this, 
how are we to explain the disappoint- 
ingly commonplace standards that ob- 
tain in so much of our music, especially 
in that written by organists? Making 
all due allowance for the unequal dis- 
tribution of natural talent, we conclude 
that these disappointing standards are 
due in part, even in the case of men of 
some training, to that pernicious spirit 
‘ of complacency which makes a man too 
easily pleased with the work of his own 
pen—that spirit, in other words, which 
leads him to say of an illconsidered 
opus, “It is good enough,” when he 
knows very well it is good enough only 
for the fire. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
most encouraging work that has been 
done in all lines of American music is 
largely the result of assiduous study 
of contemporary foreign tendencies. 
America is sometimes reproached for 
having no national school of music 
(unless ragtime be our native school) 
and some of our best composers have 
been accused from time to time of be- 
ing disciples of this or that foreign 
school. Be that as it may, this much is 
certain: the men who are doing things 
in musical America to-day are the ones 
who are the most earnest students of 
everything worth while they can lay 
their hands on, regardless of the 
source. If the United States is too 
young a country to have its own code 
of art traditions, is it not better to 
build upon the experience of our for- 
eign contemporaries than to build on 
nothing? It is certainly no discredit 
to an American composer to learn what 
he can.from the methods of good for- 
eign writers. His application of their 
methods, if he has an iota of American 
inventiveness in his make-up, will be 
no servile copying, but rather an inde- 
pendent development. John Alden 
Carpenter did not reach his present 
plane of originality by remaining in 
ignorance of foreign developments. 
Neither did Charles Martin Loeffler, or 
Rosseter Cole, or Philip James, or 
Harry Benjamin—to mention at ran- 
dom a very few names of present-day 
American writers. 
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From the study of contemporary 
composition in all lands to the making 
of radical original experiments is but a 
step, and one which at least several of 
our most talented writers may be said 
to have taken. What the outcome will 
be is more than we can tell, but it is a 
hopeful sign, indicative of the fact that 
America is gradually producing men 
who are not afraid to strike out into 
fresh paths. The really pitiful feature 
of the situation is that the number of 
Americans interested in composition 
as an art is so very small in comparison 
with the vast multitude who aspire 
only to perform the work of others. 
Before we as a nation will ever pro- 
duce a commanding genius we will 
have to develop a nation-wide interest 
in musical self-expression. In other 
words we will have to direct our teach- 
ing to the cultivation of musicians 
rather than parrots. How many of our 
pupils are we leading to think in terms 
of musical thought? How many of us, 
who are teachers and public perform- 
ers, think musically ourselves? Do we 
really understand what we play? Do 
we see, beneath the notes, the phrases 
of which the composition is com- 
pounded? Are we able to analyze in- 
telligently the form of a work, appre- 
ciating the beauty of its design, the 
perfection of its workmanship? Most 
important of all, do we have the poetry 
in our souls to sense the message be- 
neath the form? 

It is an undeniable fact, since the 
profession of music teaching is open to 
anyone who may choose to practice it, 
that there are numbers of ill-equipped 
and inspirationless teachers abroad, 
who pass on to their pupils what they 
received from their own teachers years 
ago—the stale old etudes, and stale old 
repertoire, and stale old habit of slav- 
ish imitation. Why do so many teach- 
ers fall into this rut? Why are they so 
dependent and helpless (or lazy) that 
they learn nothing new as they go on 
from year to year? 

There is this much to be said for the 
old world systems of instruction, that 
emphasis was laid on the making of 
fully rounded musicians, and not 
merely pianists or violinists or organ- 
ists. For some years past our own 
best music schools have planned their 
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curricula also with the same aim, but 
owing to the enormous vogue of pri- 
vate instruction in the United States 
the number of students brought under 
the influence of the schools has been 
relatively very small. It is the excep- 
tional private teacher, indeed, who can 
spare the time that would be required 
to give his pupils individual instruction 
in the theory of music, and it is there- 
fore not attempted except in the rarest 
instances. With so much attention to 
performance merely, and so little at- 
tention to the study of composition, it 
is not surprising that a good composer 
is something of a phenomenon in most 
communities, instead of the naturally 
expected product of the community’s 
musical life. 

To be a real musician, however, one 
must be at least potentially a composer 
—that is, a person who has been 
trained to think in terms of music. 
May Heaven save us from the idea that 
every one should compose for publica- 
tion—there are too many even now 
who are now writing for print rather 
than because of an impulse to express 
something—but let us have more and 
more investigation of composition by 
those who intend to be solely or chiefly 
performers and teachers, if for no other 
reason than because of the insight into 
interpretation which is obtained in that 
Way. 

The importance of intelligent inter- 
preters can not possibly be overesti- 
mated, for the art of composition can 
rise no higher in any country than the 
average taste of its public performers. 
Here is the perpetual cycle of concep- 
tion and expression: it is the inter- 
preter’s taste that determines what 
shall be performed; it is that which is 
publicly performed that forms the pub- 
lic taste; and it is the public taste in 
turn that reacts again either favorably 
or unfavorably upon that which is pro- 
duced. The law of “supply and de- 
mand” is not confined to economics; 
whether we like it or not, this law is 
operative on all the forms of art. The 
artist, however high-minded he may 
be, must either live by his art or relin- 
quish it eventually. The publisher, too, 
must live by his publishing business or 
suffer bankruptcy. 

Many of us who have plagued the 


publishers with manuscripts at one 
time and another, and have sometimes 
felt disposed to heap execrations on 
their wooden (?) heads, have found it 
difficult to grasp the real situation. A 
representative publisher, not so long 
ago, in discussing a number of manu- 
scripts that had lain on his desk some 
six weeks or more awaiting final dis- 
position, said, “I find the songs well 
written—that is, they have good ideas 
which are skilfully handled. They are 
somewhat out of the ordinary, and 
would require a good artist to give 
them an effective interpretation. They 
have the misfortune, however, of not 
being sufficiently opvious, or in other 
words, not attractive enough for music- 
_vunter display. What charm they ac- 
tually possess lies beneath the surface 
and would never attract the eye of a 
singer turning over songs in a music 
store. Songs are not a good venture 
for the publisher unless they are at- 
tractive to the average singer, and sing- 
ers as a class are too superficial to ap- 
preciate the artistic subleties which 
modern composers seem to delight in.” 

Is this the real situation? Must 
music be doomed in America for no 
other crime than the possession of a 
moderate degree of subtlety? This, in 
effect, was this publisher’s confession, 
and he ought to know, having learned, 
no doubt, by costly experience what 
people will, and will not, pay for. Ask 
almost any of our best or second best 
composers, and you will likely learn 
that their finest works remain unpub- 
lished while the trite and insignificant 
find a ready market. Who is to blame, 
the publishers or the buyers, the com- 
posers or the interpreters? Many a 
composer, who can, would gladly do 
work in the larger forms, were not his 
every attempt to pull himself out of the 
rut of mediocrity met with a rebuff 
from the buying public; many another, 
once he makes the discovery that the 
public buys less of his best works and 
more of those which are inferior, boldly 
harnesses his obedient muse to the dol- 
lar-cart, and works her over-time. 
Others simply abandon publication al- 
together. It is only the exceptional 
man who will spend a lifetime writing 
music that finds no welcome except in 
his own cabinet. 
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A case in point concerns a Boston 
publisher, who some five or six years 
ago broke out with one of the hundred 
thousand or less “cradle songs” com- 
posed.or arranged for the organ. A 
prominent New York music weekly 
(no doubt at the instigation of the pub- 
lisher) descended sufficiently from its 
altitudinous pedestal to bring the little 
piece within range of vision, and re- 
viewed it in a most jovially sarcastic 
vein. The two main faults of the 
humble little cradle song were that it 
was a cradle song, and that it was writ- 
ten for the organ. Publisher and com- 
poser were roundly belabored for their 
joint complicity in the crime, and the 
reviewer asked blandly why composers 
would persist in writing “cradle songs” 
for the organ, instead of treating the 
organ in “a becomingly ecclesiastical 
and dignified manner.” The upshot of 
the matter was that the composer tak- 
ing the criticism seriously, began to 
treat the organ in an “ecclesiastical 
and dignified manner,” and the pub- 
lisher, continuing his practice of issu- 
ing “cradle songs,” has not,,\to the best 


of my knowledge, so much as sniffed 
at the “ecclesiastical and dignified” la- 


bors of the erstwhile cradle-song 
maker. 

It would not be fair to our Amer- 
ican interpreters to represent them as 
being wholly unappreciative of the 
finer subtleties. Many, indeed, know 
no bounds of enthusiasm for the sub- 
tleties of modern French music, espe- 
cially when these are pointed out by 
some of the well known critics and ex- 
ploited by able artists. Once the crit- 
ics tell us a work is good, we deliber- 
ately make an effort to understand and 
like it, and “if at first we don’t suc- 
ceed, we try, try again.” But what do 
most of us do when we encounter a 
difficult looking American work in a 
music store? Do we buy it and prac- 
tice it, and if at first we don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try again? Or, lacking the 
praise of some musical oracle, do we 
consider it perforce condemned, and 
pass it by without a trial? 

Let us hope that at least the F. A. 
G. O.’s and the A. A. G. O.’s (and some 
of the G. O.’s whose letters are still 
before them instead of behind them) 
are interested enough in American 
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music to investigate the current publi- 
cations, and independent enough to 
rfom their own opinions. It is a small 
matter, indeed, to read the reviews of 
new music in our music journals and, 
by ordering a reasonable number of 
novelties “on approval,” to see for our- 
selves just what is being done. When 
we find a particularly worthy work we 
can write the publisher a letter of com- 
mendation for bringing it out; we can 
also encourage the composer by telling 
him we like it—composers are just 
human enough to appreciate ‘such 
things, even the biggest of them; and 
best of all we can buy that work. Even 
as individuals we can contribute in this 
way to the normal growth of Amer- 
ican composition. 

There are also several definite things 
which can and should be done by our 
bodies of organized musicians, such as 
the American Guild of Organists, the 
National Association of Organists, and 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion. In the realm of organ and church 
music we would suggest, first of all, 
the advisability of the creation of a 
commission of from five to seven men 
of recognized ability, good taste, and 
fair judgment, whose duty it should 
be to make a comprehensive study of 
all the published music in these forms 
by American writers. The term 
“American” being used in the widest 
sense, including not only those of 
American birth but also those whose 
residence in our midst has strongly 
identified them with our music activity. 
By requesting the codperation of the 
publishers this commission could quite 
easily gain access to everything of im- 
portance that is now in print, and 
should, after its studies are well under 
way, be able to present a monthly or 
bi-monthly summary of its research. 

Another practical thing which might 
well be attempted would be the crea- 
tion of a permanent “Manuscript 
Board,” to which composers might sub- 
mit (anonymously, of course) their 
works in the higher forms, this board 
to be empowered to recommend a lim- 


-ited number of works for publication 


each year. The suggestion made by 
Roland Diggle last May, that three or 
four fine works should be published 
annually by subscription is a good one, 
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though whether they should be pub- 
lished by the Guild (as he suggested) 
is open to question. If the Guild were 
to guarantee enough subscribers it 
should not be a hard matter to get 
someestablished publisher to bring 
them out, perhaps in a special “Amer- 
ican Guild Series,” and this procedure 
would probably serve as a greater 
stimulus to the acceptance of worth 
while works by the publishers than if 
the Guild were to put itself into compe- 
tition with established publishing in- 
terests. 

Some of the recitals given at organ- 
ists’ conventions in the past have re- 
vealed a strange attitude of aloofness 
toward American organ music on the 
part of some of the recitalists. While 
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I should be the last to sanction a policy 
of narrow-minded Americanism, I can 
not escape the conviction that more 
recognition should be accorded to 
American works, and that those Amer- 
ican compositions which are performed 
should be of the highest standard, and 
not somebody-or-other’s Romanza or 
Evensong, which neither represents 
its own composer nor American com- 
position at the best. Fancy a French 
recitalist ignoring French music or a 
British recitalist ignoring British 
works in a miscellaneous program! It 
is only in America that such supreme 
modesty exists; it is here alone that re- 
citalists feel so reticent to match the 
works of their own countrymen with 
the works of foreign musicians. 


Harmonic Tendencies 
Whole-Tone and Equal Interval Scales 
WALTER EDWARD HOWE 


N RECENT years much has been 

written about the whole-tone sys- 

tem. Comparatively a short time 
ago, there was an air of mystery sur- 
rounding compositions, particularly 
from the French, and especially from 
Debussy. To those who approached 
this music for the first time at a point 
where the idiom was already devel- 
oped, the effect was startling, exotic, 
and bewildering. Now the whole-tone 
system is in such common use that a 
composition is scarcely thought to be 
complete without some reference to the 
tonal scale! 

Notwithstanding the wonderful con- 
tribution the whole-tone system has 
made to music in general, it is not par- 
ticularly fertile from the melodic stand- 
point. 


© 15 (a) _) __ : 
Practically there are only two scales 
in the whole-tone system. For purpose 
of convenience they may be called the 
C scale and the C# (or Db) scale. It 
can be readily seen that a start from 
any note within these series will in- 
volve no new notation. This is fre- 
quently the stumbling block for the 
pupil who is fired with the ambition to 
utilize this idiom which fascinates him. 











He has not emancipated himself from 
the diatonic, and of necessity the 
whole-tone is only supplementary, and 
herein lies the chief difficulty. For ex- 
ample: If the composition is in the 
key of F# Major, and the whole-tone 
is introduced on the key note, imme- 
diately must the composer forget his 
E# and the inevitable double sharps 
with which he will become involved. 
In other words, wherever the tonal sys- 
tem enters its use must be treated in 
accordance with its necessities. Even 
though it only fits into a diatonic 
scheme, it were futile to attempt any 
notation from the diatonic point of 
view. 

In this connection it might be well 
to acknowledge that there are two well 
defined schools of thought concerning 
the use of the tonal idiom. These two 
do not, of course, include that other 
school which refuses to see any good 
in it whatever! Referring to these two 
schools, the one is insistent upon the 
purity of the system; the other upon 
its acceptability only for purpose of 
convenience. To all, who are not num- 
bered among the most radical, the lat- 
ter seems the more profitable. This 
would seem to hold us to the past with 
all the wealth it possesses, with the 
added enrichment of the new. Yet the 
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school of purists has very good argu- 
ment in its favor. It can truthfully be 
said that the present is but the awak- 
ening of a system which may possess 
greater beautics and wonders than any 
we have known. Dr. Arthur Mees 
recently made the statement to me 
that he thought we had passed beyond 
the diatonic as a system for further 
musical expression. 

But we are considering the tonal 
scale from the melodic standpoint in 
this article. It is practically an itera- 
tion to state that to one school the 
melodic possibilities are held entirely 
in the tonal environment. That is to 
say, they are conceived tonally. The 
other keeps the tonic and dominant 
always within the inner recesses of his 
mind! This, of course, is not abso- 
lutely and literally true, but the point 
is that the: tonal is not freed of the 
diatonic. 

The tonal scale as melodic material 
is quite interesting as to contrapuntal 
possibilities. It may be seen that both 
the scales may be used simultaneously 
without jarring the finest sensibilities. 
All devices known in free counter- 
point are perfectly accessible and can 
be made applicable to this system. 
Likewise contrary and oblique motion 
are peculiarly interesting when applied 
contrapuntally. No reference is being 
made to strict counterpoint as the na- 
ture of the chord naturally places an 
immediate barrier over it. 

In the exclusive use of the tonal we 
usually have to go back to Claude De- 
bussy fcr the most finished and poetic 
examples. The one quoted from Voiles 
is to me one of the loveliest moments 
in modern music, coming as it does 
after a climax gradually receding, with 
three measures over a Bh organ point 
which is insisted upon notwithstanding 
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the unreserved tonal mood. Here is a 
convincing instance of the logic of the 
system, the soundness of it entirely 
disassociated from the diatonic. The 
whole piece is a bit of magic which, 
while sounding magical, will bear the 
closest analysis by any sympathetic 
mind. 

Debussy’s spelling is impressionistic 
rather than purely tonal. There are 
purists who would differ with him in 
his spelling or who would teach their 
pupils according to the theory of pure 
spelling. On the other hand his nota- 
tion is perfectly logical inasmuch as he 
is insisting upon a Bb tonality (not key 
but tone) in the form of an organ point. 
Consequently, though his scale reads as 
in our example C15(a), he gets an op- 
tical impression at once subtle and ef- 
fective by the alternation of the sharp 
and flat scales. It can readily be seen 
that there is no actual difference in 
sound. But one of the two series has 
been put into use, yet the impression 
gained is quite unusual. 

To many, this analysis will be con- 
sidered as an hallucination, and it is 
difficult to substantiate except in this 
way: these matters are purely psy- 
chological or temperamental. Like re- 
ligion, we either have the temperament 
for it or we do not. 

But to return to the Debussy ex- 
ample, some analysists would say that 
the top note of the glizzando in meas- 
ure one (d) and in measure two (e) 
would indicate the scale as being on 
the sharp side—D, E, F#, G#, A#, B#, 
notwithstanding the Bh organ point ; but 
owing to the Bh organ point, the note 
Bh is preserved in the notation of the 
glizzando. However, in measure two 
there is no occasion for the flat scale 
notation based on this practice. And 
what are we to say of measure three 
where G# and Ab are both present? 
The impressionistic explanation will be 
more satisfactory as it seems to me. 
The persistent alternation of this idea 
rather strengthens the premise. Had 
Debussy used the tone F# in his mel- 
ody we might have had to make a 
totally different explanation. 

An interesting example is to be 
found in Louis Vierne’s Symphonie 
No. 3. This is a good instance of the 
whole-tone incorporated into the dia- 
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tonic. Note the frank and avowed 
tonic and dominant in the pedal. He 
uses both series of scales and his nota- 
tion is based on the exigencies of the 
diatonic system. Admittedly this tonal 
effect is felt harmonically far more 
than melodically. The augmented 
chord is very much responsible for the 
tonal effect. But compared with the 
Debussy example it lacks the breath 
of impressionism, which the former 
exhales. 

An illustration of the opposite 
scheme of notation is to be found at 
the end of Harry Benjamin Jepson’s 
Pastel. The diatonic feeling super- 


cedes the purely tonal from the optical 
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standpoint, but the tonal is felt quite 
evidently by this composer. 

Another instance of the whole-tone 
or tonal writing within the diatonic 
system is found in Louis Vierne’s 
Fourth Symphonie, second movement. 
Louis Vierne is always a delight har- 
monically, and later articles will give 
considerable space to his methods and 
their results. Vierne is never fully 
impressionistic. He has a highly de- 
veloped system of harmony deriving 
considerable from d’Indy, and not a 
little from Widor ; the latter, however, 
he totally eclipses. 

The whole-tone system then, while 
offering interesting ideas of the shorter 
type, is rather circumscribed when ap- 
plied melodically. 


Louis Vierne 
PAUL DE LAUNAY 


J OUIS VIERNE was born in 
Poitiers, France, October 8, 
1870. When only a few years 

old he manifested such great 

musical dispositions that his parents, 
far from discouraging this tendency 
towards music, did all in their power 
to bring these gifts to the highest de- 
gree of perfection. He began the study 
of the pianoforte and solfeggio when 
only six years old. Born practically 
blind, his parents gave him in charge 
of special teachers who taught him the 
“Braille” system and the methods 
adopted in the French National Schools 
for the Blind. In 1881 he entered the 
Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveu- 
gles of Paris and left it in 1890 with 
the Prix d’Honneur, a prize very much 
coveted, as it is bestowed but once 
every three years and only to the most 
brilliant pupil. 

In that Institution his masters were: 
Julien Hery, organist of the Invalides 
(tourists who have visited Napoleon’s 
tomb will certainly have seen that 


pretty church, where most of the flags 
conquered by Napoleon’s legions are 
kept), for the organ; Victor Paul, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Lazaristes, 
for harmony; Henry Specht, for the 
pianoforte; Pierre Adam, alto soloist 
of the orchestra of the Opera house of 
Paris, for the violin; Louis Lebel, or- 
ganist of St. Etienne-du-Mont (in the 
Latin quarter, close to the Pantheon), 
and Adolphe Marty, organist of Saint- 
Francois-Xaxier, for the organ, coun- 
terpoint, and composition. 

Later, M. Vierne studied counter- 
point and fugue under Cesar Franck 
with whom he worked from 1888 until 
1890. At that time he entered the or- 
gan class at the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique under this master. At the death 
of Franck, Widor, the celebrated or- 
ganist of St. Sulpice, took charge of 
this class. Vierne remained under this 
master and also studied composition 
and instrumentation with him until 
1894 when he obtained the Premier 
Prix d’Orgue by unanimous decision. 
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LOUIS VIERNE 
From an informal kodak picture of very recent date 
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After this success Widor kept him by 
his side in the quality of assistant 
teacher of his organ class, and soon 
after also as his assistant for the 
“Grand-Orgue” of St. Sulpice. 

In 1900 Vierne was appointed organ- 
ist of the “Grand-Orgue’* of Notre 
Dame, the magnificent gothic cathedral 
«f Paris, after a very interesting and 
most exciting competition, where he 
triumphed over seven other candidates, 
all “Premier Prix” graduates of the 
Conservatory. 

M. Vierne, however, remained as as- 
sistant teacher of the organ at the Con- 
servatory with Widor until this master 
resigned. Guilmant succeeded Widor 
and kept Vierne by him till his death in 
1911, when M. Vierne resigned in order 
to accept this position as teacher of the 
advanced class of organ at the famous 
Schola Cantorum, the position he still 
holds. 

It is interesting to know that the In- 
stitute de France bestowed upon him 
many prizes for several of his excel- 
lent musical compositions. M. Vierne 
has written much music for the organ, 
the piano, some chamber music, or- 
chestral works, lieders, religious mo- 
tets, anthems, masses for choir with 
accompaniment of organ and orchestra, 
symphonies, songs (secular and sa- 
cred), etc., etc. As a virtuoso he has 
been heard with delight everywhere 
throughout all France and Europe. 
His success has been tremendous and 
it would be a great opportunity for 
American organists and lovers of or- 
gan music if M. Vierne could be in- 
duced to come to this country. As a 
teacher he has formed a “Pleiade” of 
organists who are filling the most im- 
portant positions in France and all 
Europe and some even in America. 

At the present time the master, 

*In all the French cathedrals and the 
largest churches of France there are two 
organs: one in the chancel near the altar, 
for the choir, called “Orgue du Choeur,” and 
the other, a very large instrument contain- 
ing at least four manuals, often five, in the 
loft over the central door at the entrance of 
the church. This organ is called the “Grand- 
Orgue.” Two organists are required to play 
the two organs. As the “Grand-Orgue” is 
the most important it is given in charge only 
of the most competent artist who plays the 
preludes, postludes, and most of the import- 
ant organ solo work. At times, both organ- 
ists play simultaneously, and the combina- 
tion, with the addition of a choir of several 
hundred voices (as in Saint-Sulpice) and a 


good sized orchestra, is superb, incomparable. 
Hy is music, real music, heavenly music.— 
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whose eyes have never been normal 
and who has been suffering very much 
during the past years of a very grave 
disease of the eyes, has been obliged 
to follow a very strict “regime” which 
is causing him to be absent from Paris 
from time to time. However, this mis- 
fortune has not prevented his produc- 
ing a large number of compositions. 
During the four years of the war, es- 
pecially, he wrote numerous works 
which are gems—and, unfortunately, 
practically unknown by most of the 
organists on this side of the Atlantic. 

In a music festival in Paris, given 
early last summer, a beautiful quin- 
tette of his was given for the first time 
to the public. This composition won 
immediate recognition. M. Vierne 
composed it “In Memoriam” of his son 
killed at the front in 1917. In Lau- 
sanne (Switzerland), December, 1918, 
his beautiful poem for the pianoforte, 
dedicated to the memory of his brother, 
also killed at the front in May of the 
same year, was performed for the first 
time and created quite a sensation 
among the musicians present. This 
brother was also his pupil and the or- 
ganist of Notre-Dame-des-Champs and 
had himself won the much coveted Pre- 
mier Prix d’Orgue at the Conservatory 
in 1906 and was winning a fine place 
for himself in the front rank of the 
leading composers of France, belong- 
ing to that interesting new generation 
of Neo-Modern masters. 

M. Vierne as a man, is a gentleman 
of culture and refinement, a most 
charming personality as is seldom met. 
True artist that he is, he is the incar- 
nation of modesty, so modest that all 
who approach him cannot help but love 
him. To hear him play once is to want 
to hear him always. If M. Vierne’s 
health improves in such a way that he 
can resume his activities, it is almost 
sure that he might undertake to come 
to this country for a series of recitals 
and also to direct some of his impor- 
tant orchestral compositions. 


If 


[F the compositions be perfectly pre- 
sented it will never be necessary to 
cheapen our programs in order to se- 
cure “results.”—J. Lewis Browne. 
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MEXICO CATHEDRAL 
(Courtesy of George Ashdown Audsley, LL.D.) 
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Springfield, Mass., Municipal Building. 
Built in 1915. 


Builder: The Steere Organ Co. 

From data furnished by the builders: 

Registers: P 3.G 14.8 22.C 13.L 8.E 6.T 66. 
*Voices: 3. mm, 20. 13. 8. 6. 62. 
*Stops: 18. 16. 20. 13. 4. 6. 8&7. 

Borrowed: 15. 4. —. _. 6. -. 25. 
Pipes: 120. 866. 1582. 877. 608. 37%. 4431. 

Pedal: W10”. R3. V3. S18 B15. P120. 
1—16-Gedeckt-p-w-# 49S. 
2—Gamba-p-m-# 61C. 
3—Bourdon-mp-w-56. 
4—Violone-mf-wm-32. 
5—Diapason-II-mf-w-# 29G. 
6—Diapason-I-ff-w-32. 
7—8-Gedeckt-p-w-# 49S. 
8—Violoncello-p-m- # 61C. 

9—F lute-mf-w-# 3. 
10—Octave-mf-w-# 29G. 

11—10 %4-Quint-mp-w-#3. 
12—32-Bourdon-p-w-# 3. 
13—Diapason-mf-w-# 29G. 
14—64-Gravissima-mf-w-#3, 29G. 
15—16-Ophecleide-ff-r-#77L. 
16—8-Tuba-ff-r-#77L. 
17—4-Clarion-ff-r-#77L. 
18—32-Bombarde-ff-r-# 77L. 

Great: W100”. R14. V12. S16. B4. P 866. 
19—-8-Gemshorn-p-m-61. 
20—Clarabella-p-w-61. 
21—Gamba-mf-m-61. 
22—-Diapason II-f-m-61. 
23—Gross Flute-ff-w-61. 
24—Diapason-ff-wm-61. 

25—4-F lute-mf-wm-61. 
26—Octave-f-m-61. 
27—2-Fifteenth-mf-m-61. 
28—III-Mixture-mf-m-183. 
29—16-Diapason-mf-w-73. 
30—S-Trumpet-ff-r-61. 
31—Tuba-ff-r-#77L. 
32—4-Clarion-ff-r-#77L. 
33—16-Ophecleide-ff-r-#77L. 
34—(S)-Chimes-mp- # 87E. 

Swell: W.10”. R23. V20. S20. B—. P 1582. 


35—8-Aeoline-pp-m-73. 
36—Vox Angelica-pp-m-73. 
37—Salicional-mp-m-73. 
38—Gedeckt-mp-wm-73. 
39—Hohl Flute-mp-wm-73. 
40—Diapason II-mf-wm-73. 
41—Viol d’Orchestre-mf-wm-73. 
42—Voix Celeste-mf-wm-73. 
43—Diapason 1-f-wm-73. 
44—4-Salicet-mp-m-73. 
45—Flute Harmonic-mp-m-73. 


*REGISTER is taken to indicate a set of pipes, one 
pipe to each note; thus a four rank Mixture will con- 
tain four registers. A Voice is taken to indicate one 
voice or tone quality available by pipes in any divi- 
sion; thus a four rank Mixture representing four 
registers represents only one voice. A Stop is taken 
ta indicate a tone or voice available whether by pipes 
within the division or by borrowing; thus a four rank 
Mixture representing one voice represents also one 
stop, and a Harp borrowed from another division 
also represents one stop. The borrowed voices are 
also indicated in our specifications. 


Springfield Municipal Organ 








46—Octave-mf-m-73. 
47—2-Flautino-mp-m-61. 
48—III-Mixture-mp-m-219. 
49—16-Bourdon-mp-w-73. 
50—8-Vox Humana-mp-r-61l. 
51—Oboe-mp-r-73. 
52—Cornopean-mf-r-73. 
53—4-Clarion-f-r-73. 
54—16-Posaune-mf-r-73. 
Tremulant. 


Choir: W10”. R13. V13. S13. B—. P 877. 
55—8-Dulciana-p-m-73, 
56—Concert Flute-mp-wm-73, 
57—Flute Celeste-mp-wm-6l. 
58—Diapason-mf-m-73. 
59—4-Flute d’Amour-mp-wm-73. 
60—2-Piccolo Harmonic-p-m-61. 
61—16-Gamba-p-m-73. 
62—8-Quintadena-p-m-73. 
63—Clarinet-mp-r-61. 
64—Orchestral Oboe-mf-r-61. 
65—French Horn-mf-r-73. 
66—16-Fagotto-mf-r-73. 
67—(8) Carillons-p-49-C-c4. 
Tremulant. 
Solo: W112”. R8& V8. S14. Bé. P608. 
68—8-Concert Flute-mp-wm-73, 
69—Gross Gamba-f-m-73. 
70—Gamba Celeste-f-m-73. 
71—Philomela-ff-wm-73. 
72—Stentorphone-ff-m-73. 
73—4-Hohlpfeife-f-wm-73. 
74—8-Clarinet-mp-r-# 630. 
75—Orchestral Oboe-mf-r-# 640. 
76—French Horn-mf-r-# 650. 
77—Tuba-ff-r-97. 
78—*Tuba Mirabilis-fff-r-73. 
79—4-Clarion-ff-r-#77. 
80—16-Fagotto-mf-r-# 660. 
81—-Ophecleide-ff-r- #77. 
Tremulant. 
*25” wind. ; 
Echo: W110". R6. V6. S6. B— P8378. 
82—8-Muted Viole-p-m-73. 
3—Viole Celeste-p-m-73. 
84—Fern Floete-mp-wm-73. 
85—4-Flute Traverse-p-m-73. 
86—8-Vox Humana-p-r-61. 
87—(8)-Chimes-mp-25-G-g2. 
Tremulant. 
COUPLERS: 37. 
Pedal Great Swell Choir Solo 
io GSCL SCL S SC E 
Be GSCLE SCLE S SCLEX LE 
16’ SCL S Sc LE 
ACCESSORIES: 
Manual Pistons (Absolute): 29. 
GP 6. SP 8. CP 6. LP 6. EP 3. 


Manual Pistons (Dual): 
Entire Organ 4. 
Pedal Pistons (Absolute): 
P 6. 
Release piston for each set. 
Pedal.stops off manual pistons: 
Gus. . ts. 
Reversible Pedals: 
Gto P. StoP. LtoP. StoG. 
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Boychoir Problems 
Registers 


ALFRED R. 


HIS sub-title is a very dubious 
one, as a well trained voice 
should be absolutely free from 

any suggestion of break or registers; 
but the choirmaster’s ideas upon this 
subject will affect the tone produced 
by his boys more than any other single 
department of his work, hence a special 
article on this point. 

A register can be shortly defined as 
the series of tones produced by the 
same vocal mechanism. They are 
commonly designated as chest, thin, 
and small registers, the usual limits of 
each for a soprano voice being the 
lower tones up to first line “e” of the 
treble staff for the chest, from there up 
to top space “e” or perhaps “f” for the 
thin, and from there up for the small 
register. Like any other vocal matter 
the subject of registers is one of end- 
less argument, but the underlying 
principles can be obtained from any 
standard work on singing, and need 
not be entered into here. 

In dealing with children this is the 
only side of the work at all different 
from work with adults. As far as voice 
goes, a boy’s voice is the same as that 
of a woman’s, with added advantages 
as to youth, health, elasticity, lung ca- 
pacity, endurance, and freedom from 
ingrained bad habits. 

The words “elasticity and endur- 
ance” are the key to most of the 
troubles in boychoir work. In an adult 
voice the limits of each register are 
more or less sharply defined, but ow- 
ing to the softness and elasticity of the 
growing larynx a child can easily ex- 
tend any register in either direction; 
and their voices can stand misuse and 
abuse for a seemingly indefinite period, 
in fact long after an adult singer using 
their voice in the same manner would 
be entirely voiceless. 

The lower, or chest register, can be 
extended up nearly an octave, and this 
is the abuse of the voice most com- 
monly heard in the singing of children. 
The loud, harsh tone, and the red- 
faced children, looking as though a 
blood vessel would surely give way on 
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the next high note, are too familiar or 
easily recognized to need description. 

Fortunately, not many choirs are 
troubled with this sort of tone, though 
now and then a boy of this type can be 
heard among his better trained com- 
panions. There are two remedies. 
Soft singing is the one most commonly 
advocated for all vocal troubles, and 
will, of course, cure noisy production; 
but it has little or no voice building 
value. The best way to attack the 
problem is to get after the breath con- 
trol, so the boy will get the feeling of 
effort or resistance at the diaphragm 
and ribs, instead of at the throat. 
Breath held at the throat will invar- 
iably lead to throaty, harsh singing in 
the chest register. Properly chosen 
exercises, with much attention paid to 
securing a flat tongue and loose jaw, 
together with the breath control work, 
are the constructive remedies for loud, 
harsh singing in the lower register. 

A more common, and to my mind, 
greater fault, is to be found in the boys 
who sing entirely in the middle, or thin 
register. Besides being the register of 
greatest compass in most voices, and 
the most easily produced, it can easily 
be extended in either direction so as to 
cover practically the entire range 
called for in the soprano part. I cannot 
but feel strongly that choirs where the 
boys are trained to sing entirely in this 
register are one of the greatest detri- 
ments to a proper appreciation of boy- 
choir work. To cover up the shrill, 
thin quality of top notes forced out in 
this register, and the lack of body and 
richness in the lower notes that should 
have been taken in the chest register, 
the vowel “oo” is used almost exclu- 
sively for scales and exercises ; and the 
result is a monotonous, dark tone-color, 
no matter what the nature of the com- 
position sung, besides making next to 
impossible any such thing as diction 
or enunciation. A further bad feature 
of this tone is that it does not blend 
with the rest of the choir. When all 
the voices are singing at a low pitch, 
for instance, instead of the soprano 
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tone having the richness and warmth 
of the chest register to blend with 
similar tone from the men, the tone is 
hollow, hooty, and weak ; and when the 
voices move up the scale in pitch and 
volume the lack of blend is still more 
marked. The worst feature of all in 
training boys in this manner is that 
the results are more or less permanent, 
for rarely does a boy with a hooty, fal- 
setto voice develop a good voice as a 
man. On looking back I find the boys 
who are singing tenor and bass well 
now are almost without exception the 
ones who had strong, well developed 
lower tones as boys, which required 
more than the usual amount of care 
and trouble to equalize and blend well 
with the upper registers. 

The small, or top register, is one of 
the hardest to work out, as the proper 
production of notes in it depend on the 
raising of the uvula and soft palate (a 
matter almost impossible to explain) 
which are actuated by muscles not 
commonly under direct control. Most 
boys easily produce tones in their mid- 
dle registers, since that is not so great 
a step from the chest, or speaking 
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voice; but when it comes to tones in 
the upper register the case would seem 
almost hopeless, were not boys such 
wonderful mimics. In any group of 
boys there are always one or two who 
seem to “catch on” easily, and by us- 
ing them as models the rest will soon 
grasp what is meant, aided by a little 
care and work. 

I am fully aware that much of the 
above is contrary to many of the stand- 
ard books on boychoir training, but 
one of the most encouraging features 
of the work is, that a man who goes 
at it seriously for any length of time, 
is sure to see light on the practical side 
of it sooner or later. Some of the best 
known men in the profession may be 
conversational advocates of the one- 
register method, but one has only to 
hear their choirs to realize that their 
own work is not entirely in accordance 
with their teachings; and that when 
it comes to practical work, they usu- 
ally have the taste, judgment, and abil- 
ity to get a resonant, virile, ringing 
tone from their boys, built on the 
proper use of the entire compass of the 
vocal mechanism. 


Examinations 


As the Examiner Sees Them 
LATHAM TRUE 


XAMINATIONS, either as stated 
educational functions or as works 
of art, may be approached from 

at least two viewpoints: that of the 
man who sets the paper and that of the 
man who sits for it. During the thirty 
years that have elapsed since I received 
my first organ appointment I have 
taken many examinations in music; 
and in latter years I have sometimes 
been called upon to act as examiner. 
Therefore I understand somewhat the 
viewpoint of the examinee, which has 
remained reasonably constant with the 
lapse of years; and I have come to 
know, too, something of the examiner’s 
mental processes. In this article (which 
will run through several issues) I hope 
to give the student an insight into the 
motives that actuate the examiner ; and 
in another that is to follow, I wish I 
might help the examiner to a better 





understanding of the student; though, 
for that matter, since the examiner 
himself once played the role of candi- 
date, it is doubtful if I can add any- 
thing to his knowledge of student psy- 
chology. 

First of all, the candidate may be as- 
sured that the examiner intends to 
“play fair’; or to err, if at all, on the 
side of mercy. When one of my own 
students goes up for examination, I 
have him retain the scratch paper on 
which he did his preliminary work; 
and after the examination is over I 
scrutinize it carefully with him and an- 
ticipate so far as possible the verdict 
of the examiner. With one exception, 
in examinations covering a wide range 
of subjects, I have found the final ver- 
dict, however severe, to be justified by 
the scratch paper, and in a majority of 
cases I have found the examiner’s 
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judgment to be more lenient than my 
own. 

But even when the examiner has let 
his mercy fall “like the gentle dew 
from heaven,” there still remains, of- 
tentimes, a huge discrepancy between 
his viewpoint and that of the candidate. 
I once sat for the Associateship ex- 
aminations of the Royal College of 
Organists in London. The solemnity 
of those functions contributed in many 
ways to my stock of impressions; but 
the greatest surprise came when the 
pass-lists were posted and J learned 
that out of two hundred candidates 
only a few over thirty had been suc- 
cessful. Undoubtedly every candidate 
had made some sort of preparation for 
the examination, for registration at the 
Royal College of Organists presup- 
poses one’s having parted company 
with precious guineas in the coin of 
the realm, and Britishers, like our- 
selves, do not part lightly with such 
coins. Therefore for 83% of the reg- 
istered number to have failed indicates 
a misapprehension of the examiner’s 
viewpoint. And in our own Guild, de- 


spite the urgent warning of the ex- 
amination committee that candidates 
must treat the problem of preparation 
seriously, the percentage of failures is 
large, though happily not so large as 


in the Royal College. Again it is the 
examiner’s viewpoint that is misappre- 
hended. 

The responsibility for the candidate’s 
failure lies quite as justly with his in- 
structor «as with himself. Nine teach- 
ers in ten simply pass on to their 
students the ideas they have received 
in turn from their own teachers, and 
the candidate thus thinks partly in 
terms of at least one generation before 
his time. The bearing of this back- 
ward-looking tendency upon up-to-date 
examinations is obvious. Little more 
than a generation ago the highest of 
musical examinations required little 
but technical accuracy. Whosoever 
wrote faultlessly and abstrusely in ca- 
nonic forms and double fugue, however 
dully he wrote them, might demand 
any academic recognition he would, 
and not all the king’s horses nor all 
the king’s men could prevent his re- 
ceiving it. Many of the products of 
these ancient methods are still alive, 


and by virtue of having themselves 
achieved academic honors they would 
supposedly be reliable guides to sim- 
ilar honors. But there is “a fly in the 
ointment.” A new generation of ex- 
aminers has arisen and has seen a new 
light. “Accuracy first” is still their 
rule, for composition that violates the 
fundamental rules of grammar pos- 
sesses little merit; but accuracy alone 
will not carry the student beyond the 
primary grades. To it must be added 
musical intelligence or the candidate 
courts failure in advanced examina- 
tions. This is a point the full signifi- 
cance of which many teachers have not 
yet grasped. Therefore they continue 
to send up student after student who, 
though they can write accurately 
enough from figured bass and avoid 
consecutive octaves and fifths and gen- 
erally manage to resolve discords with 
reasonable correctness, have no con- 
ception of chords as living, breathing, 
quivering musical entities, infinitely 
more sensitive than words in their 
combinational possibilities. 

As we are not now dealing with pri- 
mary examinations, but rather with 
those of at least the medium grade of 
the university baccalaureate or the 
Guild Associateship, we approach the 
subject at a point where the examiner 
assumes that the candidate has com- 
pleted the rudimentary stage of his 
development and is ready for the real 
problems of music composition. There- 
fore he gives problems; and the degree 
of success attained by the candidate— 
as attested by the deadly pass-list—will 
be directly proportional to his ability 
to solve these problems. Many of 
them are a great deal like the arith- 
metical problems that used to be given 
us in our grammar school days, when 
in imagination we carpeted rooms or 
plastered ceilings; and the smoothness 
of our harmonic solution depends, as 
did the smoothness of our carpeting 
or plastering, upon attention to many 
details. The examiner knows all these 
details. From his viewpoint the can- 
didate, too, if he is worthy to be ad- 
judged a properly qualified musician, 
should recognize them and know how 
to deal with them intelligently. Here- 
in does his viewpoint differ from that 
of the candidate. 
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Photoplaying 


Fundamentals 


GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


LBERT HUBBARD, one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers, 
left one maxim so true that had 

nothing else from his fertile pen re- 
mained to honor his memory, that 
would have sufficed: “To avoid criti- 
cism, Do nothing, Be nothing, Say 
nothing.” I would have every photo- 
play organist adopt this as a mainstay, 
for the first thing that forces itself up- 
on you will be criticism. The honest 
opinion of a capable critic is welcomed 
as an avenue providing for improve- 
ment where needed and the satisfac- 
tion of praise when deserved; but 
much of the undue comment that we 
have to meet shows a complete lack of 
understanding on the part of the pro- 
fession. No material benefit will result 
from anything we may offer for the ele- 
vation of the theater organ until the 
requirements of such a position cred- 
itably filled are better known and ap- 
preciated. 

The matter seems to have become 
an object carefully nursed as a tender 
morsel under the tongue, a kind of 
prodigal son to be held to ridicule on 
the slightest provocation. It isn’t un- 
usual to find those so prone to seek the 
worst in the performer that they over- 
look good even when it is present. A 
man is entitled to his personal opinion 
but before parading it to the detriment 
of a part of his profession he should 
at least familiarize himself with some- 
thing regarding the work he is criti- 
cizing so as to be able to do it in an 
intelligent way and that it may be of 
some benefit. 

Time tells all. things. This is the 
unanswerable argument, for the organ 
as a theater instrument would have 
never remained for the present devel- 
opment had it not proved itself popular 
with the public. We all agree that 
good performers have been in the mi- 
nority and yet the proposition has 
prospered under adverse circumstances. 
Whether we as a profession are in sym- 
pathy or not, it will continue to ad- 
vance until the time will come when 


the profession it is benefiting will fol- 
low the lead of the public in accepting 
the organ in its most useful sphere, 
where it is constantly winning new 
admirers and worthy of the best efforts 
of any musician. 

The fallacy that a pianist can readily 
play the organ, as their keyboards are 
similar, has long been prevalent with 
the public. We as a profession make 
the same mistake in comparing the con- 
cert performer with the theater organ- 
ist, merely because their instrument is 
more or less alike. True, the organist 
must first be a pianist. Likewise the 
theater organist of the future will first 
pass the standard of the concert organ- 
ist. Save in only one point, that of 
musicianship, is a comparison of the 
two in order, and we must appreciate 
the difference between the two spheres. 

First of all, and happily so, the con- 
cert organist is a free-agent, limited 
only in his talent and training. Tradi- 
tion has for years paved the way and 
the student has every opportunity in 
seeking such a career. A few great 
men hold positions that demand fre- 
quent programs of the highest order, 
and a comprehensive library and mas- 
terly interpretation are essential. Their 
art of program building calls for a Bach 
Fugue, a sonata or other number of 
similar proportions, and the remainder 
provided by varied compositions of the 
better class of popular standard num- 
bers. They know no restraining hand 
and are free to solve their problems in 
a way Satisfactory to themselves. 

Photoplay accompaniments have 
gradually evolved into an integral part 
of the picture, and is possible to be so 
perfect that one finds it difficult to 
concentrate upon the music itself. This 
is the sole mission of music, to take the 
place of the spoken word so complete- 
ly that we become absorbed in the sub- 
ject matter presented on the screen. 
Here is the final test of the accompani- 
ment, and until such is the result it 
cannot be considered a success. 

It seems natural, in view of these 
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things, that our critic fails to see the 
mission of the theater organist. He 
listens to what is played, judging the 
performer as a soloist, and not once 
realizing that in form, tempo, registra- 
tion and expression, must the music 
exactly illustrate the action upon the 
screen, and in the idiom of the orches- 
tra! This is most important, for the 
organ is usurping the place of the 
orchestra. Through association as old 
as the theater itself, has a standard 
been handed down, and the organ 
ceases to be an organ, but becomes an 
orchestra transcribed, using music of 
similar characteristics played in as 
much the same manner as possible. A 
tremendous subject is here expressed 
so easily in a few words that it may 
fail to carry its import. 

If the doors of a theater are to re- 
main open, the management must keep 
his hand on the pulse of his audience 
constantly. He is then fully within his 
rights in offering suggestions and con- 
sulting with his musicians in what is 
conceded to be the most important item 
outside of the picture itself. Should 
points arise that do not comply with 
good musicianship, and a discussion 
fail to remedy the situation, the organ- 
ist should obtain a position more favor- 
able to artistic photoplaying, for no 
improvement will ever come from com- 
plying with requests when you are not 
in sympathy with them. 

Digesting this, one can appreciate 
why the photoplay organist has but 
little choice in the selection of num- 
bers constituting his programs. The 
larger portion of the present pictures 
are of light romantic character requir- 
ing melodious music of light concert 
type. Day after day will pass that does 
not offer opportunity for playing well 
known standard numbers. 

Endurance is another matter often 
overlooked in comparison. Let me ask 
from everyone just a little more len- 
iency here. No matter how large the 
capacity for hard work there will be 
times when the photoplay organist 
finds his work tedious. Imagine play- 
ing one recital program four or five 
times in a single day, for several days 
in succession, and you will ina measure 
appreciate the monotony of repeatedly 


playing a photoplay score to an audi- 
ence of more or less respect. 

Tue AMERICAN ORGANIST believes it 
to be the desire of every musician for 
the theater organ to reach the plane 
where its art will be unquestioned. 
We find some big men of our profes- 
sion who make no excuse over the ad- 
mission that they know nothing re- 
garding photoplaying and must look 
for guidance solely to what those who 
stand well as theater organists say and 
do. If all were of the same open mind, 
the situation would clear itself at once, 
and we would be ready for immediate 
progress. The one and only solution 
is for those who are gifted tempera- 
mentally for the work to find and de- 
velop the talent. Then, and only then, 
will the indifferent, ill-fitted and incom- 
petent players be replaced by those 
who will elevate photoplaying to its 
proper sphere. To that end we offer 
all at our disposal that may be of as- 
sistance. Should ideas be expressed in 
this department that are at variance 
with others, if found worthy they will 
be granted the same avenues of ex- 
pression. 

We find musicians who are more 
gifted than others, not only among 
organists, but all instrumentalists. 
Not every violinist makes a good con- 
ductor. Many serve even better in 
the ranks than as first-chair men. Some 
have gifts of interpretation and indi- 
viduality that naturally fit them for 
leadership. Others have little initia- 
tive of their own and as a consequence 
are not at variance in interpreting the 
ideas of others. 

The organist represents the whole 
blended into one, and is no better than 
his endowment in talent and training. 
Technic and registration are indispen- 
sable for either the church, concert, 
or theater. Interpretation covers all 
branches of music study, and while it 
is possible for one to succeed in a 
measure as church and concert per- 
formers without it, it alone of the 
three cannot be acquired (even though 
developed) through study, and is ab- 
solutely necessary to properly illustrate 
a photoplay. : 

How often do we find performers 
devoid of what we call “soul,” but what 
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in reality is only natural ability. The 
organist not so endowed has no place 
in the theater, where his sole purpose is 
to further accent varying degrees of 
emotion, requiring full appreciation of 
dramatic technic. But having it, the 
training will come naturally and easily. 

As time goes on and the art of photo- 
playing is standardized a definite course 
of study will follow the same as in the 
other lines of music. There is much 
that is not teachable in so, complex an 
art and likewise that is transmutable 
only in person. It will be the purpose 
of this department to lay the foundation 
for picture study, the classification of 
music and its adaptation, so that when 
brought face to face with the ques- 
tions, they will be more readily solved. 
It is my intention to be of assistance 
to my profession, and to hasten the 
time when good theater organists will 





be the rule instead of the exception. 
No apology will be made for reverting 
to the first person as the most direct 
way of expression. In articles such as 
these, reverting largely to personal ex- 
perience, naturally the word “I” will 
appear frequently. 

My association extends to the in- 
fancy of the photoplay when I had a 
vision or more or less range of the 
possibilities of the accompaniment 
with suitable music. The experience 
has been a University of Hard Knocks 
and the payment at times very dear. 
The work is yet new, but those young 
in the profession may be saved many 
of the pit-falls of the pioneers, which 
shall be my aim to discuss. Personal 
queries addressed in care of THE AMER- 
ICAN OrGANIsT should contain stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 


Via the Absey Book 
Pedals and Feet 


RGAN music depends primarily 
upon two things for its effective- 
ness: Pedal bass; tonal variety. 

The uninitiated view the pedal board 
with fear, but in reality the pedal board 
will be their least formidable foe—and 
their best friend in time of trouble. 
There are those who foolishly assert, 
because pedaling comes so natural in 
later years, that the gods decreed that 
the pedal board should be made as we 
find it to-day, but that is a false conclu- 
sion; the pedal board was made by 
man—to be specific, chiefly by Henry 
Willis in recent years and by George 
Ashdown Audsley* in our own day— 
and it was made for men who are will- 
ing to work. 

Therefore the only thing for the be- 
ginner to do (and the advanced player 
also, to judge by what we hear) is to 
think it over carefully, and then set to 
work. Just what exercises we select 
for our working program makes little 
difference. Begin by noting the rela- 
tive position of the five spaces between 
the keys Ep-F#, Bh-C#, into which the 
toe end of the shoe can be readily in- 
serted, and after the eyes have located 


* The best form of the modern pedal clavier 
was described and illustrated in detail in one 
of the issues of our Volume I.—Ed. 


these five spaces definitely enough for 
the two feet to find them by sense of 
feeling and position proceed to a few 
minutes exercise in so locating them in 
irregular order, also including the two 
extreme notes of the board, low C and 
top G. Begin each practice period in 
this way till these positions can be lo- 
cated at once without the conscious 
aid of the mind. 

Then begin scale playing. Use the 
toe and heel end of each foot, the left 
foot for the left half of the board and 
the right for the upper half; and some- 
times take each foot the entire length 
of the board. Then also use toe ends 
alone alternately for scales through- 
out the compass. Sit still in one posi- 
tion on the bench as far as possible, 
and do not use the hands to support 
the body unless necessary. Get all the 
foot action from the ankle. Do not al- 
low the knees to bob up and down. 
Press the keys with a quick, alert mo- 
tion, somewhat like an electric magnet 
would do it. 

After scale playing has been indulged 
in for a few minutes take arpeggios and 
varied figures of any kind and every 
kind, and then take any music that may 
happen to be on the console at the time 
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and play very slowly any melody or 
theme or part of it that can be used for 
the purpose on the pedals alone. After 
a very little practice of this sort in- 
cipient organ music can be taken and 
the pedal part played properly without 
undue attention. 

One of the worst faults of pedaling 
is laziness. The low tones of the pedal 
will naturally speak more slowly and 
echo longer than the tones of the man- 
uals, consequently the feet must be 
more lively, more precise, more crisp, 
more staccato than the manuals. And 
besides this the pedal notes will have to 
imperceptibly anticipate the manuals, 
else they will give a sluggish impres- 
sion. The player will find a keen ex- 
hilaration from this slightly anticipated 
pedaling; it gives energy, precision, 


vivacity to the playing. Legato in the 
pedals, if played as badly as on the 
manuals, will mean a discord between 
every two notes played; the tones will 
overlap each other. 

Thought directed constantly and 
consciously to the sound of the pedal 
passages will eliminate most of the 
bad pedaling into which every organ- 
ist is likely to fall, and constant prac- 
tice, both with the pedals alone and in 
combination with the hands, will give 
all the technic needed for average work. 
The most valuable form of practice 
known to the organ world is strict trio 
playing—one melody for the right hand 
on one manual, one melody for the left 
hand on another manual, and one mel- 
ody for the pedals. 


Points and Viewpoints 


Cromwell and Others 
ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


OUR contributor is all wrong concerning 
Y Cromwell. He was not a Puritan. He 
was a Congregationalist. The Puritans 
(i. e. the Low Church party) did not unite 
with the nonconformists until after 1662, 
when 2,000 of them left the Episcopal Church 
on account of the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity. The destruction of organs was car- 
ried out by the Low Church party and the 
Presbyterians, who hated music; and before 
Cromwell had supreme control of the army. 
Under Cromwell’s rule the tyraded church 
music of Charles I. was abolished, but pri- 
vate music increased so that Fulton states 
that musical instruments were found in every 
house in London. More music was published 
than in the two preceding regimes; English 
opera was first produced; the female voice 
first used on the stage; and Cromwell’s last 
act was to consider plans for the establish- 
ment of a music college in London. The 
Puritans never sang the Doxology, because 
it was not then written by Bishop Kew. 
Cromwell and his followers regarded music, 
dancing, etc., as highly commendable. (Vide 
his letter to the Swedish Ambassador). The 
Presbyterians did not. They were Crom- 
well’s greatest enemies. 


Optimism? Pessimism? 
Y OWN conclusions about organists are 
M that it will take a generation for the 
old style to die off and allow younger 
material, uncontaminated by the church, to 
branch out a little and really play the organ. 
However, I’m also pessimistic about the organ 
as a solo instrument. To me it is almost 
deadly, and it seems a waste of time to go 
into heroics trying to keep alive something 
that, so far as the general public is concerned 
swith recital work, is slowly dying. It is 


truly cruel to look around in this country and 
find about three persons who can really play 
and one of them a foreigner, who is reported 
as saying that the motion picture organ is 
the “most awful thing he ever heard.” The 
organ is so wrapped about by church tradi- 
tion that merely to mention the instrument 
makes the average man think of a convent. 
But, with all this in my mind, I hope all good 
persons playing the organ for a living will 
enjoy as I do; I am not dead set against 
them; but I wish they would drop the 
churchly garb and come out strong some 
other way. The willingness of most organ- 
ists to support anything is at a very low 
ebb. I had a good time and dreamed a lot of 
dreams, some of which I almost grabbed by 
the tail, and I am thankful; so I can close 
up that chapter with “malice to none.” [The 
author of these reflections is no longer en- 
gaged in organ playing.—Ed.]. 


Preludes 
WALTER WISMAR 


BOUT Preludes, I think that is the best 
H service prelude which makes use of 
the melody to be sung, or at least, a 
motive or two from the hymns. Isn’t that 
overture to an opera praised much, that 
makes use of the motives and melodies that 
are later heard in the opera? Have we pre- 
ludes to the hymn-tunes? There are some, 
but not nearly enough. Some of the exist- 
ing ones are too long and perhaps too intri- 
cate. Two to four pages should suffice. I 
wish our modern composers would write 
some modern preludes. 


Public School Music 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


HE “Grandfather’ who wrote about 
school music in our recent issue had 
better get out of his “corner” and go to 

school! The music in schools is doing a 
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great thing for the boys and girls. Music 
Supervisors are getting very much awake, 
and in the last few years some splendid 
things have been accomplished. He had bet- 
ter attend the Supervisor’s Conference in 
Philadelphia the week of March 22d. 

Of course there is a lot of poor work done, 
as there is in any field. Think of the hun- 
dreds of awful choirs! But school musicians 
are waking up, and great things may be ex- 
pected in the near future. In Flemington the 
children have voice culture in the school 
rooms daily; musical appreciation, ear train- 
ing, sight reading, are taught, too, but the 
tone work is considered the most important 
of all. 


Recitals 
PERCY CHASE MILLER 


WAS much interested to see the article by 

Mr. Dunham in our November issue, the 

title of which might very properly have 
been, “What is the matter with the Organ 
Recital?” I am sure, Mr. Editor, that you 
will agree with me that there is nothing 
whatever the matter with the recitals you 
and I may play from time to time, and if 
you knew Mr. Dunham as well as I do, you 
would know that there is nothing the matter 
with his, either. Whence all this pessimism? 

Mr. Dunham was not born a pessimist; he 
has a good job and is highly prosperous, so 
I do not see that pessimism has been thrust 
upon him; the fact of the matter is that he 
must cultivate it. This is very sad. It is 
also very sad that he has an aversion to any- 
thing called an “Evensong;” I don’t know 
why, but it is true. If he sees a piece by 
this title on a recital program, he damns the 
whole thing forthwith. I have offered to 
write an ‘‘Evensong” and dedicate it to him, 
but he has never taken me up on it; this is a 
source of great regret to me. 

I don’t think I am exceptionally conspicu- 
ous—except for my personal beauty, of 
course—among the profession, but I have 
sometimes had opportunities to play recitals 
away from home, and for real money, too, 
with the assurance of good audiences. Un- 
fortunately these invitations are usually for 
a Sunday, when I belong at home, and on my 
own regular job, and I feel impelled to de- 
cline them on that account, but they lead me 
to believe that the organ-recital game is not 
all up by any means. Our friend, Mr. Bon- 
net, with energetic backing of course, has 
made a great success in every way of his 
concert tours, and we have half a dozen 
players of the first water right here in 
America who have frequent appearances and 
do good work before large and appreciative 
audiences. I wish the market for organ re- 
citals were larger than it is—so large in fact 
that you and-I might give up all other gain- 
ful occupations and devote ourselves exclu- 
sively to this most delightful pastime with- 
out financial loss, but the fact that we can’t 
do this as yet is not a cause for hopeless de- 
pression either on our part, or on Mr. Dun- 
ham’s. 

It is perfectly true, alas, that there are a 
great many recitals played by incompetent 
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players that no unprejudiced person woulda 
willingly listen to, but you can’t throttle a 
young fellow who has a one-horse job in 
Podunk just because he wants to give a re- 
cital on his church organ for anybody that 
cares to come to it. Even if he plays a half- 
dozen Evensongs on one program, what 
harm is it? Mr. Dunham forgets that there 
are enormous numbers of concerts so-called 
by green and and incompetent fiddlers and 
piano-thumpers, and would-be vocalists, but 
I have never noticed that fewer players turn 
out to hear Schumann-Heink, or Bauer, or 
any of the other first-rate artists, on that 
account. Honest, now, Mr. Editor, do you 
think they do? 


The Right Way* 


HEN I entered the banking business a 
good many years ago I had a number 
of copy-book ideas about how I should 

meet people. “Always give a firm, strong 
grip in shaking hands.” “Look the other 
man in the eye when you talk with him.” 
“Let him know that you are glad to see him.” 
Those were some of my ideas. 

They didn’t last long, though. Old Mr. 
Block, president of the institution, called me 
over to his desk one day in his abrupt way. 
“Young man,” he began, “you are a promis- 
ing chap in this bank. So remember that 
what I’m going to tell you is for your own 
good, to help you develop. I don’t like the 
way you meet people, and I don’t think that 
they like it. You act as though you were 
doing it by rule. Act natural; don’t be affect- 
ed. If you are sincerely interested in the 
other fellow he’ll know it even if you growl. 
Take that for what it’s worth.” 

That was the best advice that ever came 
my way. I left off my copy-book manners, 
and began to act more like a human being. 

Immediately I began getting along better 
with people. So I have ever since been using 
every-day man-to-man sincerity as my one 
method in dealing with men. This is all 
there is to it. It’s so simple it’s hard to be- 
lieve. 


Unionizing the Organist 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 


HOPE none of our good organists will be 

willing to degrade their manhood (or 

womanhood) to the extent of wearing a 
labor union button for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their aims. That the high. cost of 
living is making slaves of us all I grant, but 
is the labor union HELPING us any? It 
strikes me that the reverse is true. 

If the great unorganized forces could, in 
some way, unite AGAINST this tryanny of 
non-productive and inefficient organized 
labor; this insidious foe of American liberty, 
that liberty which we should guard more 
zealously, one of the prime causes of the 
high cost of living would be removed. The 
trusts might, also, be consigned to their 
proper place. 

That great wrongs exist through the ex- 

*QUOTED from “System” and accredited to 


a “banker whose reputation puts him near 
the top.”’—Ed. 
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ploitation of both capital and labor no one 
for a moment denies, but to unite with an 
organization which countenances and prac- 
tices the “black-jack”’ methods now in vogue 
in attempting to cure them is repellent to the 
American idea. 

We read in the newspapers of an attempt 
to purge unionism of its Bolshevists. I have 
yet failed to find anyone who could tell me 
where Unionism ends and Bolshevism begins. 
As far as my observation goes both use pre- 
cisely the same tactics to further their ends. 
Lawful methods are swept aside with im- 
punity. The public has no rights which they 
feel bound to respect. There should be no 
room in our land for class government, nor 
will there be unless traitorous politicians 
pave the way—and there are plenty of them 
who seem to be doing it. 

That salaries in our calling are ridiculously 
low I grant, but money, necessary as it is, is 
not our god. If we cannot find other and 
better ways of improving our standing than 
through affiliation with a labor union, in the 
lawless ways in which these are managed 
nowadays, let us go to farming or into some 
sort of business where we can, at least, pre- 
serve our self-respect. These Rob Roy 
methods for obtaining our ends are not rea- 
sonable nor for the public welfare. How 
would we like it to have some ignorant walk- 
ing delegate, one for whom we might possi- 
bly feel a contempt (and what other sort 
would accept a position of this sort of spy?) 
come and order us out of our “job?” The 
very thought should stir anyone who has a 
drop of American biood in his veins to the 
depths; and yet, in this free and enlightened 
land, we are constantly witnessing this de- 
grading spectacle. 

It has always seemed to me that a citizen 
born of this Nation should, upon reaching 
his majority, be protected in his right to 
labor without seeking permission from an- 
other government, namely, the labor union. 
From what members tell me I judge that 
they are prevented from earning their liveli- 
hood without yielding to this force. Their 
reply when questioned is, ‘Well, I don’t like 
it, but what can I do?” I once told a man 
that he then was a slave to this institution. 
His reply was, “I know it, but it is a condi- 
tion.” Is this, then, American freedom? 
That unalienable right of “life, LIBERTY and 
pursuit of happiness?” The right of men to 
organize is unassailable, but the use of force 
or coercion in any form for this purpose is 
repugnant to American manhood. Present 
union tactics seem to be pure selfishness; not 
based upon getting what is earned, but upon 
extorting all that can be forced from busi- 
ness, even to the extent of ruining it for 
present advantage. 

I believe there is only one cure for all 
these ills and I think in time, probably after 
our generation has passed, the world will 
have to come to it, and that is the Golden 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. Is there 
any other solution? I am afraid not. In 
families we deny ourselves for those we love. 
Logically, the Nation is but a large family; 
but how can we unite it? The time is ripe 
for a wise leader. We have no confidence in 


‘ 





the two great parties which are now squab- 
bling and accomplishing nothing. As long 
as “Dollars and the Way to Get Them” is the 
slogan and the thought uppermost in mind, 
the future looks anything but hopeful. Per- 
haps God will yet raise another Honest Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whose memory ever grows 
dearer to us. This is the Nation’s longing. 


VanDenman Thompson 
AN DENMAN THOMPSON, Mus. Bac., F. 
A. G. O., Dean of the Indiana Guild, 
and one of the few organists of the 
present generation to understand the modern 
organ in relation to the world’s greatest com- 
poser, Bach, was born in Andover, New 


Hampshire, December 10, 1890, completed his 
grammar school work in New London, N. H., 
and studied music in the New England Con- 
servatory and in Harvard University, receiv- 
ing his Degree from Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
versity. He studied composition with George 
Chadwick and has published seven organ 
works, ten piano compositions, and various 
songs; he won the organ prize of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in 1919. At 
present he is organist of DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., and occupies his spare time 
in recitals, composition, and teaching. 


Books 
CTE prize books; and they prize 
them most who are themselves 
wise. In the highest civilization the 
book is still the highest delight —Em- 
erson. 
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Improvements 


Selective Couplers 
HEN full organ is in use and a manual 
a 16’ coupler is in operation it turns the 
16’ manual registers into 32’ voices, 
the 8’s into 16’s, the 4’s into 8’s; and when 
the 4’ coupler is used it converts 4’ registers 
into 2’s and 2’s into 1’s. This of course 
throws the organ more or less away from the 
8’ unison pitch. To some minds this is a 
detriment to the organ and to obviate the 
difficulty certain organists have specified Se- 
lective Couplers so that a Selective 16’ 
coupler would not operate on the 16’ or 8’ 
registers, nor a 4’ coupler operate on 8’ or 
4’ or 2’ registers; with the result that the 
unison 8’ pitch instead of being weakened is 
greatly strengthened. If such couplers are 
introduced in a console they should be of dif- 
ferent color from the standard couplers and, 
to be perfect in their usefulness, they should 
be either accompanied by a duplicate set of 
universal 4’ and 16’ couplers, or, which may 
be better yet, be on double touch, the first 
touch making them standard in action in all 
registers, and the second touch making them 
Selective as described above. There can be 
no harm in overloading the console with 
accessories, providing always those acces- 
sories are built and placed according to 
standard practices; no organist has a right 
to-day to specify, excepting for his very own 
chamber organ, that black shall be white and 
white black, or that any of the common 
accessories be twisted, diverted, or contorted 

in their action or their location. 


Repertoire Suggestions 
Preludes (All American) 


SOE Se. Fic icseassa%sscncns Allegro -. Op. 18)-D 
I ear rere re Marche aux ee ND 
ey: a See Romance Af (Suite Oe. 
Demarest, C.......c000 Sunrise voles F5 ME 
Dethier, RRR hoe rn ace hristmas-MD 
SR BM pons 5s vs wag einsuenamneen oer Brook-D 
Federlein, G, H........ Sunset and Evening Bells-MD 
SR 2 ONS es Meditation Ste. Clotilde-ME 
MSCOTIENG.. Ws. Ccinsnasss esas cdiwnweec Spring Song- 
Nope, Te. Ticviesss Solemn Prelude (Gloria Dom.)-ME 
Oe a aes: Adagio (Em Sonata)-ME 
BOW EIE) Oy. Sh ctagiicesesonsasnce Marche Ef (Suite 1)-ME 
Offertories (All American) 
Lo A A Ee Scherzo (Sonata Op. 40)-ME 
ee Se Sree ror Sunset Meditation-E 
Cadman, C. W........ Melody in Folk-Song Style-ME 
MAGMA OT Os eies\cisinecisina sieves sie sspum econ Berceuse Df-E 
SEES ER cisc bas casiaians ven aswcies Woodland Reverie-E 
PTE, AS coe cdi seesesais Scherzino Op. 2 No. 1-MD 
LO PE OR aan onneeeer an undsaae Pastel Df-MD 
ABIES, ARs o555:6:0'0 bis violas econ eosin Jour de Printemps-MD 
SSEAMET, As. Weiisisisicccvsececcics eee.” Matinale B-E 
MOMMPE MOAN oho G ha weap sed eooveeaeas oes radle Song CE 
Macfarlane, W. C..Evening Bells ux Cradle Song- 
Oil; Ree PAs Vd es taenbsdeaasunonanremanconacaaee Echo- 


Postludes (All American) 


Demarest, C..... Sunset (Pastorale Suite)-E 
Federlein, G. H. + Seana G-E 
Frysinger, ¥.. 

Gaul, B. 










Jeaced ong of Jo 
Can que d’ ye oe 


Harker, F. F.. .In the dwilight & 

Jepson, H, B “Weddin Song Af- 
een, E. F summer Caprice Bf-E 
inder, R..... .-Caprice A-ME 
Matthews, H. Cantilena D-E 
OA, TE. Bisse Prelude and Melody F-E 
WRT, AEs se sxawneseeaes cents Scherzo Caprice A-MD 
FG akawanieusiese.s nuetto Antico e Musetto-MD 


THINGS VARIOUS 
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Choruses 

Anon. (Novello M. T. 37).....++. Heavenly Father-cu 
Old Dutch (arr, Scott)......... Thou art the way-B, cu 
Pg We: in cickwbs 4s waisediotaninaec In heavenly love-cu 
ON etc gaasincaa dae x sawles ae Souls of the righteous-B 
PG WU ss nie'n'e 6 die ainsc sicrneidieeressin arora Peace of God-S, T 
Reamer Gn, Crivvcsucssccnsoseceneccaanee Ho every one-B 
EMUNIEN sia14 6:6.0'6 s.ci0 0100's Sessions Come before his presence-T 
MONEE a ote: siarciniaisicae-s sai aiveneesaomeee Who so dwelleth-T 
SOPOT OO sic ciacieasialaic.acciasise ves On high the stars-cu 
RISENER: De. V sivineciesweess Jesus priceless treasure-2S, 
PRGBROUS Gy eiscasscaccievbatecteneen secs Seek ye the Rave 4% 
ZRCEWATE) Coccccccscaeis Burst forth my soul-S, A, T, B 

Quartets 

PORMCORE IF 2 cissiciscsccersedstisinigaste Come to my heart-B 
PEGE iis cinsavcvcicccessae Song of a silent land-A, qu 
PONG asi 0 swede sacio cats What hast thou given- -R, 
Caner, CC. Dec cessuceses Thy hallowed presence-S, qu 
CHAO WICKS cecieccccccrevc's Savior like a Shepherd-A, A 
Marks, J. C....scocsescesereoes Remember not, Lord 
PI Ose Reo cacaswancassasesante Jesus my Savior-S, qu 
WUE. ah ose necedaaseoaewis Souls of the righteous- -qu 
MSE iors ale: eraisiayarasiceis sialeielcle minartewinate Comes at times-qu 
MUNRO Toco Seal nadccing de bis siocane satan Holiest breathe st 
Wareing, H. W......... He sendeth the spenae -S; $ 
NOMEN We Me csnniiegans ances suhecsts seeasenen me-B 


List suggested by T, S. B., Second Presb., hee York, 


Dickinson’s Programs 
LARENCE DICKINSON may be said to 
be for the moment the greatest man in 
church music in the world. A rather 
venturesome statement, it may appear; but 
when a man is able to get the people of 
his own city to fill his church any day and 
hour any number of days he is pleased to 
invite them, and that city happens to be 
cold-blooded New York, where he must neces- 
sarily face competition with some of the 
keenest church musicians in all the world, 
the statement will not seem extravagant. In 
January, 1920, Dr. Dickinson announced a 
series of noon-hour recitals and concerts 
every Friday—and the City has been on the 
alert ever since. In addition to this he has 
announced four Historical Organ Lecture-Re- 
citals in the Union Theological Seminary for 
Tuesday afternoons. 

The programs Dr. Dickinson presents are 
not organ recitals, nor are they always choir 
concerts; they are everything and anything 
musical. As a preface to the reproduction of 
the programs, we quote from a statement of 
the Church’s publicity agent, who says the 
series was announced “as a movement for 
community refreshment and education 
through music. It is planned to give an Ora- 
torio, Motet, or Organ Recital every Friday 
from 12:15 to 1 o’clock, when many of the 
thousands of employes in the large shops 
with which the Brick Church is surrounded 
are free for the noon hour, and, together 
with many busy shoppers, visitors to New 
York, and music lovers, may turn aside and 
in the stillness of the beautiful old church 
refresh their souls with music. The response 
has been remarkable, people crowding to the 
church for each Noon Hour. For the sake of 
greater clearness, concreteness and a certain 
concentration of color, so to speak, Mr. Dick- 
inson has confined each recital to the music 
of one country or race.” 


Program I. 


Excerpts from The Messiah 
By the Brick Church Motet Choir 











Program II, 
The. Music of Belgium 
Female Chorus: The Lord ovr God, XIV Cen- 
tury : 
Organ: Chorale, Rejoice Beloved, Ducis Ave 
Maria, Arcadelt ; 
Violin: Andante, Vieuxtemps - 
Organ: Fugue, Gheyn ert 
Soprano-Violin: Lord Most Holy, Franck 
Organ: Finale (Son. G), Tine 
Female Chorus: Noel, Gevaert 
Program III. 
Czeckhoslovak Music 
Male Chorus, Two Pianists, Soprano, Tym- 
panist ‘ 
Male Chorus: Hush Thee’ My Baby, arr. by 
Smetana , 

Softly the Brook, arr.. by Smetana 
Organ: Fugue, Czernohorsky 

In. the Church, Novak 

Prelude, Seeger tree 
Soprano: I ‘Will Sing, Dvorak 
Organ: Largo “New World,” Dvorak 
Male Chorus: Battle Hymn, Ziska 
Instruments: Tabor, and Blanik, Smetana. 

Program IV. 
American Composers 
Organ: Allegro (Son. 1), Parker 
Cello: Romanze, Kronold 

To a Wild Rose, Macdowell 

Gavotte, Hadley 
Bass: tecessional, De Koven 
Organ: Intermezzo, Dickinson 
Bass-Cello: The Sea of Sleep, Coombs 
Organ: Minuet, Seeboeck 

Polonaise, Webbe. 

Program V. 
Scandinavian Music 
Organ: Concert Fugue C, Buxtehude 

Tuutulaulu, Palmgren 
Alto: O Father, Melartin 
Organ: Finlandia, Sibelius 
Alto: Folk Song, Old Swedish 
Organ: Wedding March, Sodermann 
Organ: A Song of Dawn, Torjussen 
Alto: The First Meeting, Grieg 
Organ: Norwegian War Rhapsody, Sinding 

(1, Danish; 2, 3, 4, Finnish; 5, 6, Swedish; 

7, 8, 9, Norw.). 

The February programs continue the re- 
markable series, which is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, series of public or paid 
concerts ever attempted in church music. In 
regard to the equally remarkable, though not 
so unlimited in number, programs in the 
Seminary the following remarks have been 
issued to the press: “Program I will consist 
of a service such as was given in St. Mark’s 
Church, Venice, in the XVI-XVII Centuries, 
when some of the most famous composers in 
history were its organists and choirmasters. 
The program will be given as it was there, 
with two choirs—mixed chorus, male chorus, 
violins, trumpets, trombones, and organ, in- 
terspersed with capella numbers. There will 
also be introduced solos by composers who 
were organists of St. Mark’s.” 

Program I. 
St. Mark’s, Venice 
Its place in music history 
Organ: Ricercare, Willaert 
Fantasia Allegra, Gabrieli 
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Canzone da Sonare, Merulo 
Two Male Choirs: Echo Kyrie, Gabrieli 
Tutti: In Ecclesiis, Gabrieli 
Soprano: Lasciatemi Morire, Monteverde 
Tutti: Deposuit Potenies, Monteverde 
Alto: Tu Sei Morta, Monteverde 
Tenor: Pur Dicesti, Lotti 
Tenor-Bass: Laudate Pueri, Lotti 
Ten-Part Chorus—Crucifixus, Lotti 
Organ: Adagio, Andantine, Galuppi 
Bass: Compatite Signor, Galuppi 
Brass: Sonata, Gabrieli 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Whose programs have won him universal 
recognition 


Program II. 
A. D. 1620—A. D. 1920 
American Anniversary 
England 1620: 
Organ: The King’s Hunt, Bull 
Song: Upon My Lap, Peerson 
Take, O Take, Wilson 
Lawn as White, Wilson 
Sweet was the Song, Attey 
Thou God of Might, Milton. 
Organ: Pavane, Byrd 
Holland 1620: ; 
Vocal: Berg Op Zoom, Old Dutch 
American: 
Organ: Anno Domino 1620, MacDowell 
New England 1620: 
Organ: Every Day Song (Indian) 
To the Great Spirit (Indian): 
Canoe Song (Indian) : 
Strawberry Feast (Indian 
New England 1920: ° : 
Organ: Allegro (Son. 1), Parker 
Song: Tranquility,. Foote. 
Organ: Oriental Sketch, Bird: 
Song: Prospice, Homer 
Organ: Fanfare, Shelly 
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Program II. 

Changing Musical Taste 
Dal Ballo, Monteverde 
Tenor: Aria from Semele, Handel 
String Quartet: Allegro (Qt. 10), Haydn 
Organ: Adagio (Moonlight), Beethoven 

Etude Csm, Chopin 

Pierce Heroique, Franck 
String Quartet: Andante Bf, Debussy 


Organ: 


Tutti: Three songs (‘‘Wenlock”), Williams 
Organ: Tannhauser Overture, Wagner 
Program IV. 
Development of Music Form 
Vocal: Sumer is Icumen In, Fornsete 
Organ: Gavotte, Martini 


Fugue (‘Capriccio’), Bach 

Violin: Dance Forms, Old Scotch 

Organ: Allegro (Son. F), Handel 
Variations, Theile 

Male Chorus: Down in Flow’ry Vale, Festa 


Organ: Allegro, Dickinson 
Violin: Andante (Con. 2), Wieniawski 
Organ: My Country, Smetana 


Male Chorus: Battle Hymn, Ziska 
Instruments: Tabor, and Blanik, Smetana 


LeBaron’s Christmas Pageant 
HRISTMAS PAGEANT by the Sunday 
School. A large stage was erected in 
the church and-set as a temple scene. 
Appropriate scripture followed the action and 
the organ was used throughout. The Angels’ 
Song was written as a canon and the Shep- 
herds’ Song of praise was used against it 
after the shepherds retired from the manger. 
The auditorium was not large enough to 
accommodate the audience and the perform- 

ance was repeated the following Sunday. 


Scene 1—Temple of the Old Testament: 

Priest of Despair. 

Priest of Prophecy. 

Zacharias and the Angel. 

Scene 2—The Annunciation: 

Carol, Draw Nigh Immanuel. 

Mary and the Angel Gabriel. 

Carol, We Three Kings. 

Scene 3—The Wisemen: 

At the Meeting Place. Before Herod. 

Near Bethlehem. The Star. 
Scene 4—Shepherds in the Fields: 

Angel of the Lord. The Heavenly Host. 

Carol, Holy Night. 

Scene 5—The Manger: 

Adoration of Shepherds. 
Wisemen. 

Carol, The Nativity. 

Scene 6—The Temple: 

Song of Simeon. 
and Joseph. 

‘Hymn. 

Scene 7—Christ in the World To-day: 

The fundamental “Christian Attributes” 
are made clear to the world through 
“Christian Education,” they take con- 
crete form in “Christian Service” to 
“All Nations.” “The Light of the Evan- 
gel” shines on the nations in obedience 
‘to Christ’s commands. It also lights 
“A Path to Heaven.” 

Hymn, Joy to the World. 


Adoration of 


Blessing of Mary and 


Williams’ Guest Series 

AVID McK. WILLIAMS, of the Church 
D of the Holy Communion, New York, 
had the misfortune to be born in Wales, 

but discovering his error very early in life, 
he came to America a few months thereafter, 
and has made a remarkable success of it here, 
where by parentage he actually belongs. He 
came to New York from Denver in 1910 and 





DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 


for his work at the Holy Communion he has 
a modern four-manual organ on which his 
weekly recitals have become a well-known 
feature of New York’s music life. During 
January he achieved a notable success by 
presenting a series of four recitalists in pro- 
grams intended to carry out his idea of pure 
organ music, the programs of which are 
herewith reproduced. Mr. Williams was 
among the first Americans to enter the War, 
going to Canada some years before America 
realized the heinousness of the crime Ger- 
mans were attempting, and actually accom- 
plishing in helpless Belgium and France. He 
served as an officer with the Canadian Artil- 
lery, and came back to America without any 
worse effects than very stiff fingers. Re- 
cently he has been appointed recitalist in the 
David Mannes School, and organist, lecturer, 
and recitalist in Columbia University, a post 
in which he is charged with the inviting task 
of dealing with ecclesiastical music. 


David McK. Williams. 


PU 6 5650-08 a icretete ge eas Adeste Fideles 
BRO Sails sis wiescrees Ree ears ...In Dulei Jubilo 
TRON 5 s0s.08ti0 Re oe SG: Heii eiela warewe In Thee is Joy 
MN co6 oe wie ierbw Aeea .....-Christmas Pastoral 
BE nin ccewiacacisceen wee ren eeerees . Siciliene 
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a eae ee eee, First Sonata RROWSP=TDUCABBS  6ccccccccsccccw cous Pastoral F 

Widor ........seeeeeeeeeeeee Adagio (Sym. 6) Palestrina .......... “Paucitas Die Rummeo” 

Bingham .........eessseceoes Roulade (M.8.) Bach .......cccccccce Prelude and Fugue Fm 

WENN a 2ki po heSGSe seus ese on® Finale (Sym. 3) Malling ...s +s: “Paul Receives His Sight” 

Sf) ee ee ee Les Heures Bourguignones 

Arthur B. Hyde WON no cccasaccuee Minuetto Antico e Mussetta 

Bach ......++++.++++ Fantasia and Fugue Cm PaO 2 coxssscebaoruucensase ree Toccata G 
PE. Weknewuten O Man Bewail the Heavy Sins 
DE snansrcke eee eesss eessoeoe O Sacred Head 

BEM .iksakonswiass The Happy Day is Sinking Francis W. Snow. 

BR aceose tee choose iorsewaee es Sarabande D- Pachelbel ........ “Good News From Heaven” 

a Cnr oan Tren gee mre) etry Mee" Pastoral MEAN DG caaess kus teecins Counce sear Gavotta 

PM ston teunesaaseeee Prelude and Fugue D Bach .....c.sccccccccccccsscccccces Fugue Am 

WEUOP. ccs sanwecessasee0se Symphonie Romane 

Fynnwood Farnam, CONT ee Ser ay sent Keine Canon B 

TORR knkasseucecen Choral Prelude “Martyrs” Pierne ...... eT Per Cantilene 

ee err Pee EEL! Meditation A Vierne ........ecceee Minuet Finale (Sym. 4) 


Recital Programs 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN—New York 


BRON, oa. cabs suas bonsseeneose Concerto Cm 
DERURENS Lucckucsecbesen ss theicee sence Gavotta 
SENTI> 4 bAd ec Rubber ebsoseoen bane ee Toccata F 
Debussy....... Prelude “La Damoiselle Elue” 
Schumann... .......: Sketch Fm. Evening Song 
POE io so ceseeaue eee Variations de Concert 
RERCRINABINON . ....c20 2 ssc s00essesae Melody B 
Tschaikowsky...... Finale “Sym. Pathetique” 
EDD INN GAs se oak as os sae eee Suite Gothique 
WO. cok ones vaca seesseceeuceveesey Nocturne 
SUE ann es obese cab awe Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
OE, bssece sbaseee Fantasia on two Carols 
re eae ys: Berceuse de Noel 
SOI. «nha besewn bebe sew March of the Magi 
fT REF PTS TT TT eee TT eT Love’s Dream 
TVORADD.<s54505002508%565 Prelude “Parsifal” 


PAUL S. CHANCE—London, Ohio 


PEORMGISNONM  «séic cass ciwdisncnses Processional 
MGs cass cos sseue eee Prelude and Fugue Em 
PERVOON bcs she sce eceaves “Clock Mvt” 4th Sym. 
(gs Peer eee ee Choral Bm 
MMi asco e a Sea beekes ees use ene “Gesu Bambino” 
NT oss 5 ose ban sone so eeee esos “Noel Breton” 
See oe ek “The Holy Boy” 
CO SS seer yi Marche Pittoresque 
PALMER CHRISTIAN—Denver 
CO errs ree ri ry eye ra Finlandia 
EIMUDRND Sas ces a skew sae seene Rondo Capriccio 
PUL. c5 ssa ee essen ncese Rhapsodie Catalane 
ONE. cs cwsos cee babedesk ane Soeur Minique 
PES addins cba ewe eee se bane even wes Scherzo 
SUP Gi wis bose ob oases bonnes Berceuse 
fl eee ey Pie eer rT Finale Sym. 4 
DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER—Emporia, Kans, 
PND sso dae eusneoewees Overture “Mignon” 
CL eT eee Pre eer ey Song from the East 
PMG ck akcenhcasas sa seeeee Andante 4th Sym. 
Rice. bb ses ease seers sobeeuse Arpa Notturna 
i. ee ee Scherzo Sympnonique 
PE: <inesnea dss oases oes ew “Last Hope” 
1G TETAGUCVONIC... c 6icccvccess Etude for Pedals 
PEED kcGsu neue he ee ......“From the South” 
PRONE. cuacsnssbes ons oosenee Souer Monique 
WEOLMOE. 6 é5.000 sb cae snes ekeiee Festival Toccata 
ALBERT B. MEHNERT—Hammett, Pa. 
WY cb sabsre esas esastrace Grand Offertoire G 


ey eee 





WIIMEMNNN ics biet sen aaea aheeenue se Cappriccio 
SOTIOTT 6 sauvcasaceeisssawse see Abendruhe 
OLS Sa ee pets Marche Religieuse 
DRI Gicwis ocean ess emeses eure Offertory Df 
oS eS Per ere Romance Sans Parole 
Se AS Gos shh ee so esee snes seeee Gt Fugue G 
CS RS eee Re ie eee ee eae rr Largo 
Wagner..Int. and Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin) 
REOROW 6 oxeacedenassas es oae Musical Snuff Box 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL—Princeton 


MORON. koxssseas “Beloved Jesus We Are Here” 
ls ery “The Old Year Hath Passed” 
Ea a re ee Ts Gavotee 


Guilmant..Lamentation, Cantilene Pastorale, 
Marche Religieuse 


ROBRUUED: <suo ass ds 0'Se 06 ase un ewe es aaens Reverie 
RSA ood oie nie swine ee Venetian Barcarolle 
> | ARR eae Song of the Basket-Weaver 
ROMRSONOE: cabs cise sus ben eas ane een Intermezzo 
WOME. Swo nce es whee e wes aoe Adagio (Sym. 5) 
RONUOIS 6550545455055 4eSne Marche Triomphale 
FRANK E. WARD—New York City 
co ee Weer rye Toccata and Fugue Dm 
NED soos se ane een ee ...In a Mission Garden 
el ee eT een re ae Canzona 
ROOON) oss cces cum sensu Intermezzo, Prelude 
JOHN ME. WARD—Philadelphia 
CS So ee ee oT Piece Heroique 
Pt exe see saan oe ouemaeceasene Bridal Song 
SEPT Se ee er ee ee Cantilene 
eS Le Ae PT ee ee ei In Twilight 
NOUN Gpaussa and asus scas sess aee Jesu Bambino 
TOCNOTKOWEKT. 0605606000455 Marche Funebre 
POMD EIN a5 so sces os Snes oslo ae Seour Monique 
PCE Pere ore re ry te Serenade 
PENS So sb hSs Ss ouseea ee In a Mission Garden 
OUIEIIRD 54555455 6s beo0s<5 Festival Postlude 
WALTER WISMAR—St. Louis 
Salome. ......+ Andante, Allegro (Sonata Cm) 
PORE Ols. sn ssbassnasseuee March of the Magi 
PROMO 550555255 04004e455ce5eee0s Dreams 
7 IESE Lee RE er er eee Concert Fantasy 
PRR OE ss 6 6csnsencdsee Scherzo Symphonique 
ROMNEON 4 cnesasuhiobessene eee auweee Sonate D 
OE 35 aee asin ce scsse een sane Fest-Fantasie 
TRIMIG cannes sede osuuese ese Chant Poetique 
| See Ey ee eee ere Reverie Df 


Fanaa eon sane Pomp and Circumstance 
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BOCUMANA, jiiscicc skew cs eases Suite Gothique 
BEOUBAGON: 6.0 5 6:0.6.0:0:60 6. 060:0:6. 064800 In Fairyland 
GAN MANOEL |< 5 5010-14. (609 5) 90,0 08306583 ee Lh OBS Variations 
SLT Ue) PR ae eee ear ese yon eer “Ein Feste Burg” 
H. L. YERRINGTON—Norwich, Conn. 
PONG eka swe 0a Bene Marcia Religioso 
PU ANN aiorts 4 bis 6 sje awa eee Will o’ the Wisp 
DOMATONE « <.c0cccess Prelude on “Amsterdam” 
MOOI css cies Serbs eee wee Christmas in Sicily 
BWM ha .<canasauaoesaes Sketches of the City 
Pe eee TT Tree Tee re ee Berceuse 
AIO IIG 6 a: 65600018 Oe Oe ..Grand Chorus 


Service Programs 


Church of the Divine Paternity—N. Y. C. 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 


O—Raff, Leonore March 

Frysinger, At Parting of Day 
C—Prepare Ye the Way, Garrett 
C—O God When Thou Appearest, Mozart 
S—Harker, Like as a Hart 
O—Lachner, Marche (Suite I) 


O—Boellmann, Choral, Menuet, Priere (Suite) 
C—The Lord is King, McCollin 

C—I Have Longed, Rossini 

T—Great Peace Have They, Rogers 
O—Mailly, Marche Solennelle 


O—Spinney, Vesper Bells 

Hopkins, Siciliano 

Lemmens, Adoration 
C—Magnificat in E Flat 
C—Walk Ye Hundred Thousands, Spohr 
B—Not Everyone That Saith, Schnecker 
O—Meyerbeer, Coronation March 


Order of Morning Service 
Organ Prelude 
Doxology 
Invocation 
Hymn 
Responsive Reading 
Gloria 
Anthem 
Scripture Reading 
Anthem 
Prayer 
Response 
Hymn 
Sermon 
Offertory 
Hymn 
Prayer—Benediction 
Response (Stainer’s Seven-Fold Amen) 
Postlude 


First Congregational—Columbus 
ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
O—Hollins, Intermezzo 
C—God So Loved the World, Stainer 
C—I am the Vine, James 
O—Hollins, Meditation 


O—Handel, Allegro (Concerto 4) 

C—How Lovely is Thy Dwelling, Brahms 
ST—Love Divine, Stainer 

C—Hallelujah, Beethoven 

O—Handel, Andante (Concerto 4) 
C—Evening Hymn (Reinecke) 
O—Handel, Adagio, Allegro (Con. 4) 


First Parish Church—Portland, Me. 
LATHAM TRUE 
O—Brahms, My Inmost Heart 
Q—Ho Everyone That Thirsteth 
D—Calm as the Night, Goetze 
O—Kotzschmar, Peace and Quiet 
O—Bach, Prelude in Am 


O—Tschaikowsky, Autumn 
B—Procession of the Host, Franck 
Q—The Night is Far Spent, Marston 
S—God is My Shepherd, Dvorak 
O—Dvorak, On the Holy Mount 


O—Debussy, Clair de Lune 
A—Morning Hymn, True 

T—On Thee Each Living Soul—Haydn 
O—Debussy, Arabesque 


O—Stoughton, Dreams 

Q—Te Deum in B, Leighter 
Q—As Torrents in Summer, Elgar 
O—Waegner, Siegmund’s Song 


New Organs 
Fresno Church—Fresno, Cal. 
Hall Organ Co. 
PEDAL 


*Lieb. Gedeckt *Stopped Flute-8 


Ducliana *Open Flute-8 
Bourdon 
Diapason 
GREAT 
Gemshorn Octave-4 
Violoncello Chimes 
*Gross Flute 
Diapason 
Tuba 
SWELL 
Aeoline Lieb. Gedeckt-16 
St. Diap. Gemshorn-4 
V. Celeste Flute Traverse-4 
V. d’Orches, 
Horn Diap. 
Vox Humana 
Oboe 
Cornopean 
CHOIR 
Unda Maris Flute d’Amour-4 
Dulciana 
Con. Flute 
Geigen Prin. 28 pistons 
Clarinet 22 couplers 


Palace Theater—Peoria, Ill, 
M. P. Moller 


PEDAL (By Extension) 


Gemshorn Resultant-32 

Gedeckt Flute-8 

String Violoncello-8 

Diapason Tuba-8 

Tuba Thunder Effect 
GREAT 

Violoncello Viol-16 


*Bass Clarinet-16 
French Horn *Zart Flute-4 

V. d’Orches. *Octave-4 
Diapason F. Harm.-4 
*Horn-4 
*Piccolo-2 
*Mixture-III 
Chimes 


Doppel Flute 
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ORCHESTRAL SOLO 
Salicional *Bourdon-16 Gemshorn *Tuba-16 
V. Celeste *Fagotto-16 Concert Flute *Gemshorn-4 
*V. d’Orches. *Orches. Flute-4 Flute Celeste *Flute Overtel-4 
Quintadena *Twelfth-2% V. d’Gamba *Violin-4 
Vox Humana *Fifteenth-2 Gross Flute Harp 
Oboe *Tiercena-144 Vibrant String Glockenspeil 
*Stopped Flute Tuba 19 Pistons. 17 Coup. 
Horn Diap. 
Clarinet 
*Saxophone 

Reviews 


recent issues, caused by labor union- 

ism, a great quantity of new music has 
accumulated and to do it justice would re- 
quire half the present issue; we must there- 
fore be content with a very brief treatment of 
many things that merit greater detail; but 
in this issue we clear the slate and are ready 
again for our regular review work. In read- 
ing the reviews and new music comments ap- 
pearing in these pages the reader owes it to 
himself and us to remember that we are not 
interested in selling him even one single piece 
of music through the entire year. Our re- 
views are not biased; the works of all pub- 
lishers are treated with the same scrutiny. 
Obviously, any publisher who wants the pub- 
lic to examine his publications with unbiased 
viewpoints will submit such works to inde- 
pendent magazines for review, and it is 
equally obvious that if any publications will 
not stand the scrutiny of unbiased opinion 
the best thing to do is to circularize the buy- 
ing public with his own print or reach them 
in only too prevalent methods with reviews 
prepared by his own employees. A physician 
kills or cures by the medicine he uses. A 
musician attracts or repells by the music he 
uses. The repertoire is the dominant factor. 
Good music and attractive music poorly ren- 
dered is much preferable to stiltified and un- 
interesting music superbly rendered. THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST takes double precau- 
tions to keep faith with the readers of its 
review pages. There are those who frown 
upon melody pure and simple, and there are 
those who scoff at intellectualism in music; 
these reviews try to the best of their ability 
to describe the music accurately and illus- 
trate the vital themes of each work by ex- 
cerpts. More than this no man or magazine 
can do. Two things it asks in return: First, 
that you accept the reviews in absolute faith; 
Second, that you place your orders through 
any of the publishers whose addresses will 
be found in the current issue, and who are 
helping make these pages possible.—Ed. 


“ea eon to the great delays in printing our 


STANLEY R. AVERY. 
Festoso, 

OCCATa with semiquaver runs in the 
T right hand and a simple left hand part. 
With the right registration the work 
would be very charming, but it would require 
a light instead of a forte registration, dainti- 
ness instead of massed diapasons. There is 
ample opportunity for antiphonal registra- 


’ 


tive effects, and the work is easy enough to 
be within the reach of average players. 
(Summy). 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE. 
Beside the Still Waters. 

OHERENT composition of the reflective 
& type all in one movement; easy to play, 
ealling for the beautiful in registra- 
tion; not in the ordinary solo-and-tum-tum 
variety, but a serious work in which all parts 
are individual voices moving with emotions 
of their own and not in mere servitude to 

some other melody or theme. (Ditson). 





HUGO GOODWIN. 
Told by the Camp Fire. 

ONE POEM of modest proportions in 
which a rather original voice is heard. 

At least the composer has struck out 
along the lines of the future, and whether 
or not the composition is successful depends 
partly upon the resources of the organ and 
organist presenting it. The opening measures 























show a left hand passage comprising the 
back-ground of the story and at the close of 
its eight measures a quaint melody is pre- 


sented. The workmanship is good and the 
composition is emphatically organ music. 
Modern organists are very frequently called 
upon to be mood painters and dramatists, and 
this work is a call of that nature. Music as 
it used to be is not present in the work, and 
in its place we have a dramatic picture 
painted in tones. Not that there is anything 
remarkable or revolutionary, but rather that 
the old elements of music are used for differ- 
ent purposes. Nothing but a modern organ is 
sufficient for this Tone Poem, however brief 
it is, which the program maker will need for 
his repertoire. (Summy). 
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JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 
“Hope.” 

NTHEM for chorus or quartet, organ, ana 
H very brief solo for high voice. The 
composer represents a new voice in 
church music; it is the voice of manhood, not 
apology. When he speaks it as a man, and 
he apparently fails to find any reason for 
being any more of an unassertive, indifferent, 
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back-boneless creature in the presence of 
God than he does in the presence of his fel- 
low men. After a few measures of dramatic 
but perfectly logical recitative the chorus 
opens with an effective prayer as shown in 
our first quotation. An unaccompanied sec- 
tion soon follows in beautiful mood as devo- 
tional as anything could be, and yet interest- 
ing and beautiful as music. Then follows a 
jubilant passage for chorus on the words, “I 
am thy hope, saith the Lord,’ which is not 
quite up to the high standard of the rest. of 
the anthem, and is more harmonic than 
taematic, and the anthem closes with a force- 
ful setting of the words, “Call and I will 
answer thee, saith our God.’ The anthem Is 
not easy in the sense of being read and sung 
effectively at sight, but there are no difficul- 
ties to prevent its being well done by any 
chorus or quartet of moderate ability, and its 
refreshing vigor will be a delight in the fre- 
quently too somber church service. 


NOTE: Owing to lack of space many re- 
views must be held for the February issue. 


News and Notes 


Personal Notes 

J. Warren Andrews is making preparations 
for his usual Summer Course of ten lessons in 
organ playing, church service playing, im- 
provisation, and hymn playing. This course 
has been exceptionally popular and success- 
ful in meeting the needs of those organists 
who wish to “brush up” the rough edges of 
their work each year and gain some definite 
impetus for the next season’s work. The 
course requires from four to ten weeks, ac- 
cording to the convenience of the registrants, 
and Mr. Andrews is planning to give the 
Course in New York, Lakewood, and Point 
Pleasant. 

Joseph W. Clokey gave a program of his 
own compositions in the Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, using 3 organ pieces, 
a Sonata for organ and piano, and various 
vocal works. He is already rehearsing “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” an opera of his own 
composition for the performance of which he 
will use full orchestra, chorus, children’s 
chorus, and ballet, with soloists engaged 
from the Chicago Opera Company. 

Francis Sanford Dewire gave a recital of 
Christmas organ music in St. John’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, using Pachelbel’s “Good 
News,” Bach’s “In Dulci Jubilo,” Handel’s 
Pastoral Symphony, d’Aquin’s Lorraine 
Christmas Carols, Boelly’s Three Preludes on 
16th Century Carols, and Guilmant’s Offer- 
tory on two Christmas Hymns. 

Clarence Dickinson gave a recital in Har- 
risburgh for the Organists Association re- 
cently, opening the recital with a talk on the 
history of the development of the organ, 
illustrating his subject with lantern slides. 
The recital itself was arranged so as to 
illustrate in the same order the points pre- 
sented in the lecture and opened with the 
Allegro from his Storm King Symphony now 
being published, and included also his charm- 
ing and ever-popular Berceuse. 


William Churchill Hammond gave his 688th 
recital in the Second Congregational Church 
Parish, of Holyoke, Mass., January 19th. The 
recital was under the auspices of the State 
Federation Art and Music Conference. Hv 
was assisted by Ruby Beeching Farr, so- 
prano. 

John J. McClellan gave a recital in the 
Great Falls Congregational Church, of Mon- 
tana, substituting for Pietro A. Yon who was 
prevented from filling his engagement on 
account of illness. Mr. McClellan was enter- 
tained at a banquet by the University of 
Michigan Alumni when fifty-three members 
were present. 


Ernest H. Sheppard has been appointed or- 
ganist of Christ Church, Warren, Ohio, to 
begin his duties immediately. Mr. Sheppard 
has a choir of boys and men, with women 
soloists, and will have a three-manual Austin 
of 46 registers now being installed. 


Professional Notes 


The Portland Rossini Club, of Portland, 
Maine, marked the centenary of their State 
by a program of Maine Composers, January 
29. 

The Kotzschmar Club, of Portland, Maine, 
marked its 20th anniversary by a program 
of the compositions of club members, Feb. 
10, in the studio of Latham True. 

The Third Guild Convention will be held in 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 22, 28, and 24. The Chair- 
man of the Convention Executive Committee 
is J. R. Hall, of Cleveland. 

The University of Illinois Choral and Or- 
chestral Societies presented excerpts from 
Handel’s Messiah in the University Auditor- 
ium, January 18, under the direction of J. 
Lawrence Erb. 

' At the Balboa Park Organ Pavilion a con- 
cert was given in aid of the Associated Char- 
ities in which Dr. Stewart and Royal A. 
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Brown alternated at the organ and piano in 
organ-piano duets. 

At the funeral of Reginald De Koven in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, the choir, under the direction of Miles 
Farrow, sang selections from Mr. De Kov- 
en’s works. Dr. Farrow also played his or- 
gan numbers from Mr. De Koven’s opera and 
his setting of Kipling’s Recessional. 

The N. E. Penna. Guild presented Arthur 
Meyer, A. A. G. O., in a recital in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, of Wilkes-Barre, January 25th 
in which the recitalist used Becker’s Third 
Sonata, Brewer’s Echo Bells, Wagner’s Lieb- 
estod, Fletcher’s Fountain Reverie, and Rog- 
ers’ Concert Overture, 








ATTRACTICE DINNER CHIMES 


A Kohler-Liebich product of very modest 
price and universal usage 


At the Glen Ridge Community Vesper on 
February 1st in the Congregational Church, 
Fay Simmons Davis presented the following 
program: Violin Solo, Hymn, Violin Solo, 
Devotional Exercises, Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
(excerpts), Benediction, Choral Amen, Organ 
Solo. 

The Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
under the unique direction of Alexander Rus- 
sell, is presenting a series of concerts de- 
voted to American composers. Stanley R. 
Avery and Howard D. McKinney were the 
composers presented in the January and Feb- 
ruary programs, and in each case the com- 








WALL DINNER CHIMES 


Kohler-Liebich Co.’s solution of the call to 
dinner—it gives a most pleasing sound, for 
double reasons 


‘ 
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poser himself was the organist and pianist 
of the concert. 

The Church of the Advent, Birmingham, has 
a new 3-manual Austin of 38 registers, every 
pipe of which -is under expressive control. 
The orgen is a memorial to the men of the 
congregation who served in the great War in 
the cause of humanity against the most un- 
scrupulous foe civilization ever met. 
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MELROSE MEMORIAL 


Showing a corner of the stage of the Melrose 

(Mass.) Memorial Building and the console of 

the 4-manual Austin organ—a gift to the 

City in memory of the service of its citizens 
in the War 


The San Diego Union started the new year 
right by devoting a full page to the unique 
work of San Diego’s organist, Humphrey J. 
Stewart. Dr. Stewart holds a position that 
is undoubtedly the only one of its kind in 
the world and in this special issue the San 
Diego Union showed an excellent picture of 
the out-door pavilion surrounded by thou- 
sands of hearers, and also a photograph of 
Dr. Stewart at the console. 

The choir of Christ P. E. Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., under the direction of Harry Irwin 
Metzger, gave the following Christmas pro- 
gram preceded by instrumental music by the 
organ assisted by violin, cello, and harp: 
Stainer’s Communion Service in F, Gounod’s 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus, Vincent’s Shepherds Abid- 
ing in the Field, and various Carols. 
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The Holy Cross Lutheran Church Choir, un- 
der the direction of Walter Wismar, is pre- 
senting a series of Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning concerts consisting of choral works, 
varied programs, and organ recitals. Kaep- 
pel’s “Unto Us,” a Christmas Cantata, was 
presented Jan. 11, and a previous program 
from the December series presented the fol- 
lowing: Organ Solo, Anthem, Violin Solo, 
Quartet, Anthem, Organ Solo, Soprano Solo, 
Violin Solo, Anthem. 

The Flemington Children’s Choirs, a unique 
organization of 170 choristers under the ex- 
ceptional leadership of Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller, whose work in public school music 
and children’s choir is unique, sang Hiller’s 
“He in Tears,” Mendelssohn’s “Sun on the 
Mountain,” and Moszkowsky’s “Lullaby,” at 
the Conference held in Flemington under the 








KINETIC TWINS 
Example of the blowing equipment supplied 
by the Kinetic Co. for very large organs 


auspices of the Teachers’ College, New York. 
The Flemington Children’s Choirs is un- 
doubtedly the first organization of its kind 
and its success has exceeded all anticipation. 

The Pennsylvania Guild has announced a 
prize of $25.00 cash to the candidate in the 
Chapter who attains the highest marks in 
the Associateship Examination for 1920. This 
unique action is made possible through the 
generous interest of James H. Lord, F. A. G. 
O., of the Pennsylvania Guild. “Coming from 
one who has been through the ‘grind’ it is a 
splendid tribute to the character and purpose 
of the Examinations, and it is hoped that it 
will stir up some whom it is intended to 
reach. Perhaps we shall find that it will not 
be difficult to offer a similar inducement an- 
nually, now that a start has been made, and 
if the Pennsylvania Chapter starts others do- 
ing the same thing it will do no harm.” (The 
Pennsylvania Chapter was, a few years ago, 
the strongest Chapter in the entire Guild in 
academic membership, and we presume the 
same fine record is still held by the Chapter— 
Ed.). 

The Missouri Guild was made famous over 
night, and the hewspapers did it. The Chap- 
ter officials, recognizing the inadequate and 
ridiculous salaries offered organists, sent a 
call for a.general meeting of the St. Louis 
organists to discuss and find a remedy for 
the situation. Those great American mis- 
representatives, the newspapers, printed a 
statement that the Chapter had gone on a 
Strike. The Dean of the Chapter, Edward M. 
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Read, writes, “when the Guild finds it neces- 
sary to adopt labor union methods, it will be 
time for it to go out of existence.” As a re- 
sult of the whole affair the general manage- 
ment of the Guild has appointed a commit- 
tee to definitely study the field with a view 
to finding a remedy. A salary of $50.00 per 
month for professional musicians is an insult 
and the Church that offers it is not worthy 
of any man’s consideration; if churches can- 
not pay for the services of professional 
church musicians, let the church musicians 
go into some other branch of music, and let 
the church be content with local piano or 
vocal teachers—who will be undoubtedly 
worth just about that much. 

Headquarters Guild arranged a recital by 
Dean George Alex. A. West, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild, to be given in the Church of 
the Holy .Communion, New York, but Dean 
West was taken suddenly ill and his place 
was taken by David McK. Williams, organist 
of the church, whose playing has won the 
admiration of his hearers. In spite of ade- 
quate announcement the audience was la- 
mentably small, in violent contrast to the 
custom of the vocal world where a song re- 
cital can be given to fairly well-filled audi- 
toriums by singers of third or fourth rate; 
singers, both professional and amateur, will 
fill the concert halls when song recitals are 
scheduled—and singing sometimes reaches 
the high lights of Art. When organists fill 
the auditoriums for the purpose of hearing 
their fellow organists play, possibly organ 
playing will also touch the high lights more 
frequently. Singers, much the inferior musi- 
cians to organists, attain Art in interpreta- 
tion because they specialize on it and listen 
to others; organists, superior in musicianship, 
have even greater need of hearing each other 
frequently. 





A STANDARD ORGOBLO 
The Spencer Turbine Co.’s blower for organs 
of average size 


Trade Notes 


The organist’s silent partner rarely comes 
into his own: we speak of friend Blower. 
Three photographs of the species are pre- 
sented in this issue, and before so very long 
we hope to be able to present something on 
this subject that will be so good that we 
dare say nothing more about it now. 

One of our advertisers is manufacturing a 
set of chimes for the home and dressing it in 
various attractive ways. Two reproductions 
are prepared for this issue. The cost is very 
moderate and undoubtedly many of our-read- 
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ers would be glad to enrich their homes with 
these doubly emblematical ornaments. 

The Harold Flammer Corporation has 
issued a well written publicity circular deal- 
ing briefly with the history of music printing, 
in which it is stated that as early as 1459 
music was printed from movable types, but 
without modern refinements. In 1683 Thomas 
Goss printed music from engraved plates, and 
it is said that the engraving process for 
music has remained the same without im- 
provement for two centuries. The Flammer 
Corporation is publishing a series of songs 
under the title of “Music Picturesque,” in 
which the musician finds his music printed 
with the aid of the painter’s and the decora- 
tor’s arts. Two songs, I Never Knew, and 
Maybe, by Bertrand Brown, have already ap- 
peared in this new dress. 





AN ORGOBLO INFANT 
The blower made by the Spencer Turbine Co. 
for studio harmoniums 


New Organs 

Ala., Birmingham, First Baptist, 4-50 Aus- 
tin. 

Cal., Fresno, Fresno Church, 3-30 Hall. 

Col., Pueblo, Memorial Hall, 4-88 Austin. 

Conn., Bridgeport, Swedish Cong., 2 Hall. 

Ga., Atlanta, Warren M. E., Hall Organ Co. 

Ill., Bloomington, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity College of Music, specifications by Ed- 
ward Young Mason, built by Hinners Organ 
Co. 

Ill., Peoria, Palace Theatre, 3-53 Moller. 

Mass., Melrose, Memorial Bldg., 4-78 Austin. 

N. Y., Canandaigua, First M. E., 3-27 Austin. 

N. Y., Potsdam, State Normal and Training 
School, 4-manual Steere. 


Magazine Notes 

GEORGE LEE HAMRICK, author of the 
series on Photoplaying, was born in Carroll- 
ton, Georgia, and after completing his High 
School studies he completed a business course 
and studied pharmacy for two years, work- 
ing as a bookkeeper four years and with a 
pharmacy two years. He studied music with 
Samuel P. Snow and J. W. Bischoff, and 
eventually turned his attention to Photo- 
playing; he is at present engaged with the 
Strand Theatre and Woodlawn Baptist 
Church, Birmingham. 

PAUL de LAUNAY, autnor of the article on 
Louis Vierne, is at present Director of How- 
ard College Conservatory, Birmingham, and 
concert organist of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He came to America from his native 
land, France, and has undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of acquainting Americans more in- 
timately with a few of the great men of 
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France. We are not only indebted to Mr. 
Paul de Launay for this article and the 
others to follow, but also to his brother, who 
served as an artillery officer during the War 
and who is now serving under engagement 
with the French government in the recon- 
struction of Reims. The photograph of M. 
Vierne reproduced in these pages is excep- 
tionally valuable, it is an intimate and in- 
formal “snap-shot” taken very recently by a 
friend. 

One of our readers, who is a teacher with 
a large class, sent us 18 subscriptions for his 
pupils, which is the record number for any 
one reader. 

This from a reader known all over Amer- 
ica, and in no very apparent need of inspira- 
tion from anybody, not even from so good 
a magazine as THE AMERICAN ORGANIST: 
“I get a great deal of inspiration out of the 
magazine, even if I do feel like muzzling you 
for talking about legato the way you did in 
the last issue. Some time I am going to have 
it out in print.” Sure. Please do. The 
writer of that complimentary complaint is 
an authority whom we all could hear with 
profit and whose words on any subject would 
be abundantly worth taking at their face 
value—and he comes from Philadelphia, also, 
the City that is so full of organists of high- 
est ability and the best good fellowship. One 
of the things THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
was created for is to furnish a medium for 
the exchange of thought on organ problems. 

Tut, tut. “It is of course possible that any- 
one passing hasty judgment would consider 
you and your magazine methods ‘autocratic.’ 
I thought so too for a while. That was be- 
fore I realized what you were up against 
* * * It was THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
and * * * [one of its Associate Editors] that 
have helped me wonderfully in this matter.” 
That’s the way to doit. Try it out. If THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST meets the test, keep 
on reading it; if it doesn’t, forget all about it. 

A reader suggests that we print lists of 
music ideally suited for preludes, postludes, 
quartet anthems, etc. Undoubtedly such lists, 
compiled by especially successful and careful 
choirmasters would be of real helpfulness, 
and THE AMERICAN ORGANIST is grate- 
ful for the suggestion; such lists will appear 
in future issues. However helpful these lists 
shall become, they can never equal the prac- 
tical helpfulness of our review pages. These 
reviews cover anything and everything irre- 
spective of composer or publisher; composi- 
tions that do not merit commendation are not 
noticed at all, while all others are given care- 
ful and sympathetic review, accompanied by 
illustrations and excerpts in all important 
eases. If the reader will follow our review 
pages very carefully and read the reviews 
thoughtfully we are sure it will be of tre- 
mendous benefit. Many publishers maintain 
their own house organs, and one other has 
just entered the field; obviously a parent is 
fond of his children and a publisher is fond 
of his publications, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean that we will be equally delighted 
with them. We view compositions entirely 
from a disinterested viewpoint, and we aim 
above all else to keep faith with our readers. 
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